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STATE OF THE BAR@METER, Sc. | High Water at Leith, 
From the 26th June to the 26th July, For August, 1810. 
1810, in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Morn, Even, 
Days. yg yg, 
Th. 2} 3 94 
1810. |Barom.|Thermomd Rain.| Weather. F, 3 
June M. | N. len pls. Sa. 4) 4 03 4 40 
26 | 30.05 | 56 7 Clear Su. 5i 4: 59 5 is 
27 | 30.05 | 53 | 66 | 0.41 | Rain M. 65 305 56 
28! 30.1 | 50 | 53 | 0.32 Tu 76 91/6 4 
29/ 30.1 | 50 | 53 Cloudy gh 7 7 59 
SO) S01 | 50] 65 | 0.05 | Rain | Th. 9 8 
July 29,95 | 48 1 68 |— Cloudy 109 30) 
2) 29.75 | 49] 68103 Rain” "oll 
29.6 | 56 | 70} 0.02 Su. 1g— js 
29.65 | 50 | 62 | 0.25] Rain 
20.89 | 52 68 | ——] Clear W. 15,2 2 
7} 29.9 | 52 | 70] 0.25 | Rain Th. 163 33 
29.8 | 501653 0.1 F. 3 54 4 
9| 29.7 | 51 | 64 Clear Sa. 18 4 34) 4 54, 
10) 29.6 | 50 | 66 | 0.02} Showers 5 92 
11| 29.65 | 63 | 0.61] Rain ag sol 6 
12} 29.59 | 50} 68 | 045} —— 
13 29.5 52 66 0.7 W. 99 7 S 
It} 29.61 | 53] 63] 0.15/— g 9 19 
15| 29.9 | 52] 67 | 0.07 | —— F. 2410 
16) 29.92 | 52] 64 ] 0.05 | — Sa. 25/11 13/1 40 
71 29.83 | 51] 68 |— Clear Su OGL “lo 
18} 29.83 | 52] 64} 0.09 | Rain M. 2710 30.0 50 
19} 29.9 | 52] 62 | 0.08 Tu. 81 91 98 
| 20} 29.93 | 51 | 62 | 0.01 | Showers Ww. 29 lL 45 2 “o 
21) 30.01 | 48 | 65 Th. 302 192 95 
22) S015 | 50 } 67 | —— | Clear 7 
25) 30. 53 | 64 |—— | Cloudy 50. om, 
25} 29.95 75 Apparent at Edinbargh. 
D. M. u. 
Quantity of Rain,......5.93 First Quart. 8 7 12morn. 
9 ST even. 
9 SS even. 


| New Moon SO 1 23 morn 


August 7.—Princess Amelia born. 1783. 
12.—-Prince of Wales born. 1762. 
— —Grouse shooting begins. 
16.—Duke of York born. !763. 
21.—Duke of Clarence born. 1765. 
+3.—Sun enters Virgo 58 min. past eight evening. 
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Description of the View of the late PARLIAMENT IOUSE., 


| fee our last, we gave a view of one 

side ot the Parliament Square, con- 
taining St Giles’s Church, and part 
of the edifice formerly appropriated 
to the Courts of Justice. We now 
give another, which includes the 
whole of that edifice, and thus com-' 
pletes the view of remarkable objects, 
which this Square, in its former 
state, presented. These two repre- 
sentations appeared to us a proper 
preliminary to the plan we have been 
favoured with, of the new range of 
buildings, by which this Square is 
to be embellished, and which we 
have, therefore, thought it advisable 
to defer till our next ndmber. 


Explanation of the Military Plan of 
Cadiz. 

WN? place, at the present moment, 

occupies so strongly the public 
attention, as Cadiz. The collection 
there of the main strength on both 
sides—the probable length of its de- 
‘ence, and the important interests in- 
volvedin its preservation, render it, as 


it were, the hinge on which the war 
in Spain now turns. Its siege, there- 
fore, is destined apparently to be 
one of the most memorable in the 
annals of history. Although seve- 
ral plans of it have been offered 
to the public, none thet we know 
of have been calculated to  illus- 
trate its present state, in a imili- 
tary point of view—to shew the 
position of the respective armies, or 
the points at which the different for- 
tifications have been erected. These 
deticiences we are enabled to supply, 
by the obliging attention of a friend 
now at Cadiz, who has transmitted 
to us a plan, comprising all the 
above particulars. He has accom- 
panied it with the following explana- 
tion, and notices of the present state 
of the places adjacent, considered 
in 2 military point of view : 

A. in Isla 79th regt. quarters, 

B. do. Ist Guard quarters. 

C. 9ith, 95th, SSth, regts. en- 

camped. 


D. 87th, 44th, de. de, 


| 

| 


454 Letter fiom David Hume, Esq. &c. 


Prom the cross at Puerto real, 
draw a line through the cross, at 
st Catalina: and trom the cross at 
Ita, through that at Cadiz. Where 
rt cuts the other line, isthe town of 
Rottay which, with Cadiz, forms the 


euter harbour, The Spanish and 
batteries are distinguished 
trom the French, E_is the place 
vhbere the boats of the fleet water. 
The distance from to 
Puntales is 1380 yards ; from the 
cross at Cadiz to Matagorda, 4400. 
\ mortar carries 4200 vards. PE 
are redoubts formed by the English, 
for the gecondline. Place the com- 
pass toa map, and you will see the 
ef the coast. ‘The oblengs 
nenr the river are salt pits. The 
tounot Chiclana is a little behind 
trench batteries. We have 
picqucts at all the batteries. The 
river St Petre ig very muddy. A 
Tt can ship lies at Zuaza bridge, by 
v hich vou can judge of the depth. 
Near Zuaza bridge you will see M, 
which battery Is the one command- 
ed by the Maid of Saragossa. ‘There 
are two drawbridges at it, very 
stron with batteries, and the whole 
ofthe country, for a mile on the 
French side of the river is so inter- 
sected with the salt pits, thet no- 
hody can move but by the road. 


‘ 


Letier from David Hi Ney to 


Rev. John Home, Author of 


Mo. ala Prefized to the First 
collected Editien of Mr Huine’s 
Now very scarce, and, 


believed, never stnce Prini- 


‘ 
iO THE REV. MR HOME, AUTHOR 
OF DOUGLAS, A TRAGEDY, 


Vin Dear Sir, 


| ft was the practice of the ancients 
to address their compositions only 


ionds and equals, and to render 
} } 
monuments of se- 


gard and affection—not of servility 
und flattery. In those days of ingo- 
nious and candid liberty, a dedica- 
tion did honour to the person to 
whom it was addressed, without de- 
grading the authors. If any partia- 
lity appeared towards the patron, it 
was, at least, the partiality of friend- 
ship and aflection. 

Another instance of true liberty, 
of which ancient times can alone at: 
ford us an example, is the liberty ot 
thought, which engaged men of let- 
ters, ho-ever different in their ab- 
stract opinions, to maintain a mutual 
friendship and regard, and never to 
quarrel about principles, while they 
agreed in inclinations and manners. 
Science was often the subject of dis- 
putation, never of animosity. Ci- 
cero, an Academic, addressed his 
Philosophical ‘Treatises, sometimes 
to Brutus, a Stoic—sometimes to 
Atticus, an Fpicuresn. 

I have been seized with a strong 
desire of renewing these laudable 
practices of antiquity, by addressing 
the following dissertations to you, 
my good friend—for such will 
ever call and esteem you, notwith- 
standing the opposition which pre- 
vails between us, with regard to 
many of our speculative tenets. 
These differences of opinion I have 
only found to enliven our convers.- 
tion; while our common passion tor 
science and letters served as a ¢e- 
ment to our friendship. 1 still ad- 
mired your genius, even while | 
imagined that vou lay under the 
influence of prejudice; and you 
sometimes told me, that you excused 
my errors, on account of the can- 
dour) and sincerity which you 
thought accompanied then. 

But, to tell truth, it is less my ad- 
miration of your fine genius, which 
has engaced me to make this ad- 
dress to vou, than my esteem of 
your character, and my affection to 
vour person. That generosity ¢ 
mind which ever accompanies you : 
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card and affection—not of se rvility 
flattery. In those days ot 
nious and candid liberty, a dledica- 
tion did h onour to the person to 
Whom it was addressed, without de- 
it why partia- 
ity uppeare ards the atron, it 
Was, atleast, the partiality of friend- 
ship and nf 

\nother instance of true liberty, 
of which ancient times can alone at- 
ford us an ex: imple, 1 is the libe ‘tty ot 
thought, which engaged men of let- 

different in their ab- 
stract opinions, to maintain a mutual 
fricndsiip and regard, and never to 
quarrel about principles, while they 
itions and manners. 
Science was often the subject of dis- 
pulation, never of animosity. Ci- 
coro, an Academic, addressed his 
Philosophical ‘Treatises, sometimes 
to Dratus, a Stoic—sometimes to 
Atticus, an pteurean. 

I have d with a strong 
desire of these laudable 
practices of antiquity, by addressing 
the tollowing dissertations to you, 
friend—for such «I will 
ever call and esteem you, notwith- 
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ters, however 
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renewing 
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vails us, with regard to 
of our specs ulative tenets. 


These differences of opinion I have 


only fo ind to enliven our conversa- 
tion: while eur common passion for 
scicnce and letters served as a ce- 


nent to our iriendship. 1 still ad- 
inired your genius, even while ! 
noagimed that vou lay under the 
influence of preyud fice; and you 


nnecines told me, that you excuse “dl 
miv errors, on account of the can- 
dour and sincerity which you 
thought ae companied them. 

at, to tell truth, it is less mv ad- 
miration of your tine ge nius, which 
has engaced me to make this ad- 
vou, than my esteem of 
your character, and my affection to 
person. ‘That gene rosity oF 
ever ac companies } 
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that cordiality of friendship—that 
spirited honour and integrity, have 
jong interested me strongly m your 
behalf, and have made me desirous, 
that a monument of our mutual 
amity should be publicly executed, 
and, if possible, be preserved to po- 
sterity. 

I own, too, that I have the ambi- 
tion to be the first who shall, in 
public, express his admiration of 
your noble Tragedy of Douglas— 
one of the most interesting and pa- 
thetic pieces that was ever exhibit- 
edin any Theatre. Should | give 
it the preference to the Merope of 
Maffei, and to that of Voltaire, 
which it resembles in its subject— 
should I affirm that it contained 
more fire and spirit than the former, 
more tenderness and simplicity than 
the latter, I might be accused of 
partiality : and how could I entirely 
acquit myself, after the professions 
of triendship which L have made? 
bat the unfeigned tears which flow- 
ed trom every eye, in the numerous 
representations which were made of 
tin this Theatre—the unparalleled 
command which you appeared to 
liave over every afiection of the ha- 
man breast—these are incontestible 
proots that vou possess the true 
theatric genius of Shakespear and 
Otway, refined from the unhappy 
barbarism of the one, and the licen- 
tiousness of the other. 

My enemies, you know, and, I ewn, 
even sometimes my friends, have 
reproached me with the love of para- 
doxes, and singular opinions; and I 
expect to be exposed to the same 
imputations, on account of the cha- 
racter which I have here given of 
your Douglas. I shall be told, no 
doubt, that I have artfully chosen 
the only time, when the high es- 
tcem of the piece could be regarded 
us & paradox ; to wit, before its pub- 
lication ; and that, not being able to 
contradict, in this particular, the 
‘entiments of the public, I have, at 


least, resolved to go before them. 
But [ shail be amply compensated 
forall the pleasantries, if you accept 
this testimony of my regard; and, 
believe me to be, with the greatest 
sincerity, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate Friend, 
and humble servant, 
(Signed ) Davip Hume. 
Edinr. Jan. 3, 1757. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natn- 
ral History Society. 


T the meeting of this socicty, 

on the 2Ist July, Mr Campbell 

of Carbrook, read some observations 
on the cause of the antilunar, or in- 
ferior tide, tending to impugu the 
Newtonian theory on that subject. 
And Dr Thomson read a paper on 
natural carbonated hydrogen gases. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


1810, July 12.—A few Cross bills 
(Lorea curverostra) have been ob- 
served in this neighbourhood, and 
we know of one specimen having 
been shot. ‘These birds appear, by 
the newspapers, to have been very 
common this summer near Aber- 
deen; but they do not breed tn this 
country. 

— 25. Sharp-nosed Rays (Raia 
oxyrinchus ) have of late been taken 
in considerable numbers in our Frith, 
and carried to market. Some of 
them have been of a very large size. 


The spontoon-nose, especially in the 


male fish, at once distmguishes this 
specics of skate. They are found 
in deep water, frequently near a 
sunk rock, called the Gunnet, situ- 
ated a little to the westward of Inch- 
keith. From this circumstance, they 
often receive the local appellation of 
Gunnet-skate; but they ar¢ more ye- 
nerally known by the pame of Fyiar- 
skate. 

Fiorix- 
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the Numbers 
ef this Magazine for October and 
November 1809, we mentioned some 
of the most striking properties of 
this grass, as reported by Dr Rich- 
ardson of Clonteele, in Ireland; ad- 
ding a few remarks on discriminat- 
ing tt from other creeping grasses, 
We clo announced, that Sir John 
Sinelair had begun the cultivation 
of it, on a small scale, in different 
places, in the neighbourhood of 
Midinburgh. We have now to men- 
tion, that the experiment bed of 
fiorin, situated at the back of He- 
riot Low West, where irrigation can 
be practised, Is at present in a most 
luxuriant state, the grass already 
completely covering and matting the 
surtuce; insomuch, that if it con- 
tinue groweng at the same rate till 
October, it will, doubtless, go far 
to justify Dr Richardson’s eulogies 
of its wondertul productiveness. 
‘The plants are now in flower, and 
fortunately prove to be very gene- 
raly the Agrostis stolonifera, or 
true fiorin. In another tield, mear 
Comely Bank, the grass has not 
made nearly so much progress, the 
sou being dry. 

Mr John Farish, of Duniiries, 
has lately published a little treatise 
on fierin, The author was commis- 
sioncd by the public spirited Mr 
Miller ot Dalswinton, to go to Ire- 
land to inspect the fiorin fields un- 
cer the immediate management of 
Dr Richardson himself. He amply 
coateins all that was previously said 
ui tavour of this grass. He tound 
an trish agviculturist feeding his 
milch cows with it, as green food, 
in December and January, in pre- 
isrence to coleworts which he had 
raised tor the purpose. He shews, 
(hat at will produce a crop of hay, 
which, at ls. a stone, will be worth 
1..46. per acre, trom land not worth 
is. an acre for any other purpose ; 


and he assures us, that cattle and 


anvep decidedly préfer fiorin hay to 


by him. 
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good hay made from rye-gras¢ and 
clover. Mr Farish saw, in Ireland, 
crops of fiorin growing on quag- 
mires, where floats were necessary 
to keep the workmen from sinking ; 
and he thinks it not only practicable 
but * comparatively easy ” to cover 
the very extensive Locher-moss with 
crops of this valuable deseription,— 
an Important hint, to which the pro- 
prietors in that district of Dumfries- 
shire would do well to attend. 

Mr Farish enters warmly into 
the praises of this grass: he is even 
scandalized at hearing such names, 
a “.squitch, .or red robin,” applied 
to it: he declares, “ it is neither 
squitch, nor coush, nor quickens, 
nor red-robin, nor vile trash which 
no animal will eat, which we wih 
farmers to cultivate; but 
which every animal will eat, and eat 
with pleasure.” But, with submis- 
sion to this zealous fiorin missionary, 
black squitch and red robin, are the 
familiar English appellations of this 
grass, and just as good as the magi- 
cal name ot forin. 

The quality of increasing by sto- 
lones, after the seed is ripe, he con- 
siders as * peculiar to the fiorin.”’ 
This, however, is a mistake: all the 
agrostides throw out suckers from 
the roots in autumn, especially in 
moist places; poa trivialis becomes 
stoloniferous in the richly irrigated 
meadow below Salisbury Craigs ; and 
poa fluitans continues to push its 
shoots, in mild weather, all the 
winter. His description of fiorin is 
too general: the trailing shoots ol 
poa fluitans, just mentioned, pos- 
sess most of the characters mention- 
The red colour of the 
stems, near the joints, and the in- 
variable appearance of incipient ra- 
dicles proceeding from the under 
sides of these joints, might afford 


additional marks; but the surest 
consist in the closeness of the 


florets, and shortness of their stalks, 
and in the greater rigidity and com- 


pactne ss 
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pactness of the whole panicle of 


Howers. 

Mr Farish certainly deserves 
praise for his endeavours to promote 
an acquaintance with fiorin, and its 
properties, which must necessarily 
precede any general attention to its 
culture, even on waste and useless 
lands. But justice requires that we 
should add, that this grass is no 
new discovery its valuable pro- 
verties are distincly by 
Mir Knapp, in his Gramina Britan- 
nica, published in 1804; and, ten 
years before that period, in the 
Wiltshire Agricultural Report, Mr 
Pole of Bath, had proved that the 
late crop of the famous Orcheston 
meadows, chiefly consisted of agros- 
tis stolonifera, while the early crop 
was composed of 
trivialis and pratensis. 


Anecdotes, &c. Historical and Lite- 
ra r Ye 


(Continued from p. 436.) 


SUICIDE. 
LUTARCH tells us, that an un- 


accountable passion for suicide 
seized the young women of Miletus, 
from which they could not be de- 
terred by all the tears and entreaties 
of their friends. But what persuasion 
and entreaty could not effect, was ac- 
complished by very different means. 
A decree was issued, that the body 
of every young woman who hanged 
herselt, should be dragged naked 
through the streets, by the same 
rope with which she had committed 
the deed. This edict put a com- 
plete stop to the extraordinary 
frenzy. It is also recorded, that in 
the reien of ‘larquinius Priscus some 
Roman soldiers who were appointed 
t Grains and common sewers 
iN tie city, thinking themselves de- 
graded and disgraced by such servile 
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offices, put themselves to death in 
great numbers. The king ordered 
the bodies of all these selfmurderers 
to be exposed on erosses, and this 
put an effectual stop to the prac- 
tice. 


ARDENT SPIRITS. 


Professor Rush, author of an in- 
quiry into the eflects of ardent spirits 
upon the human body and mind, 
calculates that not less than 4000 
persons die annually from the abuse 
of spirituous liquor, in the United 
States. 


ANALECTA, 


“Particles of science are oftenvery 
widely scattered. Writers of ex- 
tensive comprehension have inciden- 
tal remarks upon topics very remote 
from the principal subject, which 
are often more valuable than formal 
treatises, and which yet are not 
known, because they are not pro- 
mised in the title. He that collects 
these under proper heads, is very 
laudably employed; tor though he 
exerts no great abilities in the work, 
he facilitates the progress of others, 
and, by making that easy of attain- 
ment which is already written, may 
give some mind more vigorous or 
more adventurous than his own, lei- 
sure for new thoughts and original 


designs.” —Jo/i 


COURAGE. 


Brasidas, a Spartan general, who 
was distinguished for his bravery 
and generosity, once seized a mouse ; 
but being bitten by it, suffered it to 
escape. “ There is no animal,” 
said he, “so contemptible but he 
may be safe, if he have courage to 
defend himselt.”— Plutarch. 


GENIUS. 


«* Some authors limit the sense of 
the word genius too much. I think 
that every production of the mind 
which presents new ideas under an 

interesting 
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lateresting form, and which bears in 
the thought, as in the expression, a 
character of vigour and originality, 


is the work of genius.””—Suard. 
HAMLET AND GUILDENSTERN, 


The last night of Jefferson's 
engagement, he plaved Hamlct, for 
his own benefit: and Tom Blanch- 
ard, ever accommodating, agreed 
to double Guildenstern with the 
Grave-digger. When Hamlet called 
for the recorders, Blanchard, who 
delighted in a frolic, instead of the 


- flute, brought on a bassoon, used in 


the orchestra. Jefferson, after com- 
posing his countenance, which the 
sight of this instrument had consi- 
derably discomposed, went on with 
the scene. ¢ Will you play upon 
this pipe?? My Lord, cannot.’ 
pray you.” Believe me, I can- 
not.” * do beseech you.” ‘Well, 
my Lord, since you are so very 
pressing, Pll do my best” Tom, 
who was a good musician, imme- 
diately struck up ¢ Lady Coventry’s 
Minuet,’ and went through the 
whole strain, which finished the 
scene, for Ham/et had not another 
word to say for 


BURSARIES. 


What are denominated 
inthe English, are called dursaries 
in our Scottish Universities. They 
are suis of money trom L.5 to L.50, 
paid to students, and chiefly pro- 
duced from what are called i Scot- 
land, mortifications. ‘The patron- 
age of bursaries is In some cases in 
the hands of the descendants of the 
endowers; In other cases, in the 
hands of the Magistrates and Com- 
mon Council, and sometimes in 
the hands of the Professors of the 
Colleges. It must appear te every 
honest man, highly disgraceful thet 
the presenting to bursaries is by no 
means tree of the venality which is 
common ag this cay. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

A clergyman once asked Garrick. 
why a church congregation were 
seldom brought to tears, when the 
same people, placed in a theatre, 
would be worked up to griet’ by fic- 
titious distress? € The truth,” said 
Garrick, * is obvious, we repeat 
fiction as though it were truth, you 
repeat fruth as though it were 
tion.’ 


CANDOUR, 


_ Several gentlemen, in the com- 
pany of Lord Bolingbroke, were 
speaking of the avarice of the Duke 
of Marlborough ; and they appeal 
to his Lordship, for the truth ot 
the instances which they adduced. 
‘Ile was so great a man,’ replied 
Bolingbroke, ¢ that IT have forgotten 
his vices.” A truly gencrous answer 
tor a political enemy to make! 

Voltaire ° 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Old friends are best. King James 
used to call for his old shoes—they 
were easiest for his teet.—Selden. 

GREAT MEN 
take great libertics, and expect te 
be believed on their words. 
Bolingbroke. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


The truth on this much disputed 
point, scems to have been exacily 
hiten by a Dane, of the name ot 
Melchior, who, a few years ago, pub- 
lished a work on the subject, in 
which he stated it as his opinion, 
that each mode has its peculiar ad- 
vantages, and that neither ought to 
be exclusively adopted. Private 
education, he very justly represent- 
ed, as best adapted to infancy, and 
public to a more advanced age: 
while the advantages of both are 
balanced, and in some degree com- 
bined in siuall domestic seminaries. 
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Windham. 


WINDHAM was 
| born about the year 1748, 
of respectable ancestors, in the 
county of Norfolk. The family had 
long been attached to the Whig in- 
terest; and one of its members pub- 
lished, in 1759, a treatise in sup- 
port of the plait of a national mili- 
tia, which was then zealously for- 
warded by that party. Young 
Windham received a most liberal 
education. He pursued his studies 
tirst in Brazen Nose College, Ox- 
tord; but, not satisfied with the in- 
structions which England could at- 
tord, he spent also some time at 
Glasgow, where he resided with Mr 
Anderson, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy there, with whom he proba- 
bly imbibed that taste for the ab- 
stract sciences, which eminently 
distincuished him. He had also 
the advantage of attending the lec- 
tures of Dr Reid. He was mem- 
ber of a debating club, called the 
General Society, in which the lead 
was taken by himself, and by Mr 
Young, who now ranks among the 
first Greek scholars in this country. 
His natural quickness, seconded by 
application, soon rendered him one 
of the most learned men of the age. 
He is said, at the time of his death, 
to have been the third Grecian, and 
the fourth mathematician, in the 
kingdom. After his course of study 
at the University was completed, he 
went the round of Europe, in a 
manner suited to his moderate for- 
tune, and calculated for advantage 
and pleasure, rather than for shew. 
He thus added an extensive ac- 
quaintance with mankind to his for- 
mer proficiency in literature. He 
returned one of the most accom- 
plished persons of that period. His 
endowments soon introduced him 
to that brilliant literary circle which 
bad been formed in London, and 
July 1810. 
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which had Johnson, Goldsmith, and 


Burke, at its head. With Johnson, 
he was connected, not only by the 
ties of social intercourse, but by the 
closest and most intimate friendship. 
He was even one of the persons 
present at the death of that great 
man. Johnson writes, on occasion 
of a visit which he received from 
him in Derbyshire: * Mr Windham 
has been here to see me; he came, 
i think, forty miles out of his way, 
and staid about 4 day and an halt; 
perhaps To imake the time shorter 
than it was. Such conversation 1 
shall not have again, till I come 
back to the regions of literature.” 
At another time, he writes to him- 
self: “ The tenderness with which 
you have been pleased to treat me, 
through my long illness, neither 
health nor sickness can, I hope, 
make me forget.”? His zeal, in the 
pursuit of science, is illustrated by 
an incident which took place in the 

ar 1773. A voyage of discovery 
had been equipped, tor the purpose 
of ascertaining how near it was pos- 
sible to navigate to the North Pole; 
and Commodore Phipps, afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave, was entrusted with 
the command of it. Mr Windham, 
impelled by a liberal curiosity, em- 
barked on board this vessel ; but his 
constitution, unfortunately, did not 
second the ardour of his mind. Un- 
accustomed to this new element, he 
was so violently affected by the pecu- 
liar kind of sickness which it occa- 
sions, that he was happy to be set 
ashore on Norway, and to find his 
way back as he best could. 

Mr Windham now entered on his 
political lite; and, as he was rather 
too young to aspire to a seat in Par- 
liament, he commenced his career 
(with wonder we relate it) as a po- 
pular orator. He harangued at din- 
ner parties, and county meetings ; 
he mounted carts and waggons, and 
addressed the populace from them ; 
ia short, he was the Burdett of the 
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day. It may be prestimed, that his 
oratory was of a somewhat diflerent 
east from what it has been since; 
that, in point of style, it was better 
suited to the taste of the multitude, 
and, in point of sentiment, to their 


tuclination. ‘The fame, however, 
which he gained by these exhibi- 
tions,’ soon opened his way into 
Parliament. The American war 
was then at its height, and formed 
the grand subject of contention be- 
tween the two political parties. Mr 
Windham had adopted the warmest 
inciples of Whiggism, and he 
gealuusly joied the Opposition in 
re prob: ising the conduct ot Ministry, 
both in involving themselves in that 
contest, and im the mode ot con- 
ducting it. He attached himselt, 
with peculiar warmth, to Mr Fox; 
and shewed a marked predilection, 
both for his person and opinions, 
which nothing, it was then suppos- 
ed, could ever have interrupted. 
When, mn consequence of the dis- 
astrous issue of attairs in the new 
world, Ministry were, at length, ex- 
pelled trom office, and a Whig ad- 
mmnistration formed, under the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, Mr Windham 
was called iatoemployment. He re- 
ecived the rot of Secretary to the 
Marguis of Northington, who had 
heen app Lord Lieutenant of 


lreland. Asitwas conceived LMpos- 


sible to fill this ofhce, without the 
practice of certain arts which Mr 
Windham considered as corrupt, he 
confided to Dr Johnson his consci- 
entious scruples on thus subject. 
Johnson, however, replied ouly in 
jest, Dou’t be afraid, Sir, you will 
soon inake a very pretty rascal.’ 


Mr Wir indham’s appre ntice ship to 


this ¢! haracter, however, was net of 


long duration. The death of the 
Marguis of Rockingham, and the 
pularity of the coalition which 
SUCCE eded, soon drove out of of- 
he part) to which he had at- 

hed lumselt; and Mr Windham 


was again thrown into the ranks of 
opposition. In these he continued 
for about ten years, steadily oppos- 
ing the administration of Mr Pitt, 

and standing up for the privileges ot 
the people, wherever he thought 
tlem iniringed. Ile supported, with 
peculiar zeal, the measures tor the 
abolition of the slave trade; and de- 
clared, that * the continuation of so 
iniquitous and abominable a trattic, 
for a moment longer, was unjust, 
inhuman, and not to be defended 
on any principle whatever.” When 
the le mgth of its continuance was 
urged, he said, ** What relict was 
it to future sufferers, that so many 
beiore them had suffered? was 
like one who, being reproved tor 
skinning eels alive, said, ¢ they had 
always been used to it.’ 

About this time, however, events 
took place, which caused an entire 
change in the political views of Mr 
Windham. The excesses and crimes 
which had marked the early periods 
of the French revolution, and the 
symptoms of a similar spirit which 
had appeared in this country, ope- 
rated so strongly on his mind, as to 
lead him to break off all connection 
with his original friends, who ap- 
peared to him too partial to the new 
opinions, and to support his former 
political adversaries in their efforts 
to suppress them, His intnnate 
connection with Mr Burke, induced 
by a similarity, first of literary, and 
atterwards of politic al pursuits,might 
greatly contribute to this changt ren 
his sentiments. As he pursued with 
urdour every object to which he de- 
voted himself, so, from a zealous 
Whig, he ranked now with the most 
violent of the Antijacobins, oppos- 
ing every innovation, and maintam- 
ing the doctrine of eternal war w ith 
France. Instead, as formerly, ot 


courting popularity, he seemed 
studiously to carve out opinions for 
himself, the most opposite tu those 
which were generally entertained. 
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Mr Windham being now a firm 
gdherent of ministry, Mr Pitt was 
happy to embrace the opportunity 
of availing himself of his abilities. 
lle was accordingly appointed Se- 
cretary at W ar, which othee he con-. 
tinued to exercise during all the sub- 
sequent career at tha adininistration. 
He discharged the duties of it with 
great diliger nee, and made very con- 
siderable improvements in the offi- 
cial arrangements. Fle was daily to 
be met with at a fixed hour, when 
every military person, or any other 
who had business with him, was 
sure of obtaining an interview. He 
paid the utmost attention to the 
comfort and accommodation of the 
clerks; at the same time, he abo- 
lished the very blameable practice 
of demanding a fee before answer- 
ing applications trom friends re- 
specting the fate of individual sol- 
diers. 

In the year 1801, Mr Pitt went 
out of office, accompanied by his 
colleagues, and, among the rest, by 
Mr Windham. Mr Addington, the 
new minister, received the support 
of the leading members of the old 
administration : ; and, on concluding 
a peace, which, though not very 
advantageous, was acceptable to the 
nation, he also the appro- 
bation of Mr Fox, and the old op- 
position. While all parties, how- 
ever, scemed to unite in favour of 
tlle new minister, and of the treaty 
just concluded with France, Mr 
Windham stood aloof. Ile loudly 
condepincd the entering into any 
terms with ¢hat power, and forebod- 
ed either a speedy rupture, or the 
eventual destruction of this country. 
Mr Windham became now a more 
prominent character than he had 
ever been before. Fom being a su- 
bordinate member, first of one par- 
ty, and then of another, he now 
headed a party of his own; and the 
subsequent dissensions and renewal 
of hostilities which took place be- 
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tween the two countrics, tended to 
give greater weight to the opinions 
which he had expressed. All par- 
ties were then disposed to jou him 
in his opposttion to Mr Addimgton. 
Attaching himself'to Lord Grenville, 
he tormed, along ‘with that noble- 
man, a Coalition with Mr Fox ; the 
eforts of which, bemg by 
Mr Pitt, succeeds doin driving Mr 
Addineton trom ottce. ‘The eoali- 
tion, however, were deprived of the 
expected result; and Mr Pitt re- 
mained alone in office. Mr Wind- 
ham was thus, 
unexpected circumstances, placed 
in the very same situation as before 
the change in his politics,—again a 
leader of opposition,x—and again the 
coadjutor of Mr Fox. On the death 
of Mr Pitt, he came in along with 
the party, and was appomted Secre- 
tary for the War Department,—a 
higher and more honourable othce 
then that which he had formerly oc- 
cupied. Tis situation was peculiar- 
ly conspicuous, as the circumstances 
of the times rendered military ay- 
rangements important above all o- 
thers. His measures were directed 
chietly to the discouragement of the 
volunteer system, and to facilitating 
the supply of men for the re gular 
army, by allowing them to enlist for 
a limited time. 
these measures were meritorious, 
yet the disregard to public opinion, 


which appeared in the method of 


them through, rendered 
him far from a popular minister. 
The change of ministry, in 1807, 


threw ey again into the ranks of 


opposition, in which he remained 
till his death. Iie never resorted, 
however, to those popular doctrines, 
which, at the commencement of his 
career, he had so strenuously sup- 
ported. On the contrary, he ap- 
peared, on all occasions, the as- 
sertor of high prerogative, and the 
determined enemy of innovation. 


He opposed even the abolition of 


the 


by a concurrence of 
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the slave trade, of which he had 
once been so strenuous an advocate. 
He shewed also, on different occa- 
sions, a hostility to the liberty of 
the press, which ex him to a 
considerable share of popular odium. 
No one accustomed to attend to 
the public appearances of Mr Wind- 
» can for a moment hesitate in 
assigning him a place among the 
first men of this, or, indeed, of any 
e. His speeches exhibit a conti- 
nual display of the higher faculties 
of the mind, either evincing great 
powers of thinking, or abounding in 
effusions of wit and fancy. There 
is something characteristic even in 
his errors; and, whether we look to 
his opinions, or to the stile and cha- 
racter of his eloquence, we shall be 
convinced that, so far from shewing 
any want cf talent, they are precise- 
ly such errors as none but a man of 
talent could have fallen into. Where 
his reasonings are defective, the fault, 
it will be generally observed, lics not 
so much in any difficulty about those 
details, which puzzle ordinary rea- 
soners, as in refining and generalis- 
ing too much ; and his fancy is fre- 
quently exerted on such unpromis- 
ing subjects, that, though it un- 
doubtedly produces wit, it is of too 
abstract a kind to be generally re- 
lished. It is not of any want of. 
ability that his admirers have to 
complain, but of ability thrown 
away; and those who have ever 
witnessed the happier efforts of his 
judgment, or of his imagination, na- 
turally lament, that a mind which, 
under better discipline, might have 
convinced and guided mankind, 
should have been sometimes wasted 
in the defence of ingenious para« 
doxes. The opinions of Mr Wind- 
ham, on many subjects, being rather 
singular, he was naturally called 
upon to defend them against conti- 
nual attacks, which, joined to his 
own natural acuteness, made him a 
great master of argument ; and pos- 


sessing, as he did, extensive know- 
ledge, in the management of which 
he excelled, with great power of il- 
lustration, he was a formidable ad- 
versary, always ingenious and _ in- 
etructive, and frequently convincing. 
He was a ready and graceful speaker 
—distinguished by great propriety 
and force of expression, and wholly 
free from that disgusting verbiage 
which makes up a great part of the 
harangues of the present day. His 
mind was indeed too richly stored, 
both with thought and with expres- 
sion, to be driven to any of the des- 
perate shifts of second-rate declaim- 
ers. From a disdain of those arts 
by which popularity is courted, at 
the expence of truth, he was apt to 
run into the opposite extreme, and 
to assert his own opinions in too un- 
qualified a manner, while he gave 
no querter to the prevailing preju- 
dices of the day. He had so little 
management in the statement of his 
sentiments, that he seemed, on the 
contrary, to triumph in their unpo- 
pularity. 

In private life, he was highly 
respected and beloved. There was 
not a single stain in his character to 
make his admirers blush for him.— 
In his disposition he was munificent 
and generous ; and, in his manners, 
the utmost courteousness and dig- 
nity was united with the plain frank- 
ness of an English gentleman. He 
had none of that hauéeur and reserve 
which secondary men are so apt to 
affect. He was, on the contrary, 
easy of access, and entered easily 
and readily into free and familiar dis- 
course on all public matters. There 
is one failing, incident to eminent 
men, from which he appears to have 
been wholly free, namely, an mor- 
dinate passion’ for praise, which 
prompts them to gather about them 
a crowd of flatterers, and to feast 
upon their silly admiration. As 2 
finished scholar, he had few equals ; 
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also, in mathematics, having left se- 
veral volumes on that science, one 
of them, it is said, a complete ma- 
thematical work. With all these 
accomplishments, joined to an inex- 
haustible fund of cheerfulness, viva- 
city, and wit, Mr Windham was 
greatly beloved by his friends, and 
was, in truth, the delight and orna- 
ment of every private society which 
he honoured with his presence. 

The origin of the complaint which 
ended in his death, was a contusion 
received in rescuing the most valu- 
able part of the library of his friend, 
Mr prederick North, from the fire 
which consumed that gentleman’s 
house, in Conduit-street, above 
twelve months since. Mr North, at 
his going abroad, recommended to 
the particular care and personal] cus- 
tody of Mr Windham several tin- 
boxes, containing some very rare 
manuscripts, adding, that “ his li- 
brary, though very valuable, could 
be replaced, and was insured, but 
that the manuscripts would be an ir- 
reparable loss.’ Mr Windham had 
deferred the removal of the boxes 
to his own house, and this was the 
reason why, at the imminent hazard 
of his life, and with the certainty of 
great personal injury, he rushed in- 
to the midst of the flames to rescue 
them. He succeeded; but, at the 
same time, received the contusion 
which, after such a length of time, 
has terminated so fatally. ‘There 
are several contradictory stories 
about the variation of the profes- 
sional opinions as to the propriety 
of the operation. It is stated that 
some considered the tumour which 
was formed on the hip as indolent, a 
term by which medical men under- 
stand a mass distinct from the gene- 
ral system, and not likely to inter- 
tere with the life or health of the 
person. Others again, it is said, re- 
garded it as highly dangerous, and 
tending rapidly to a destructive and 


iycurable hold on the system. The 


most eminent surgeons were con- 
sulted; among whom were Messrs 
Cline, Home, Wilson, Lynn, &c. as 
some state, separately at first, and 
afterwards collectively. The result 
was a determination to submit to 
the knife. It is said, that the reso- 
lution was formed upon a majority 
of only one vote in favour of the 
operation, for which Mr Lynn was 
selected, as having the most expert 
hand. Mr Windham’s ardent tem- 
per led him to insist on the perform- 
ance of the operation without the 
usual course of preparatory medi- 


cine. His fortitude was such, that 


he engaged the operator to perform 
his duty, without the usual precau- 
tion of tying down the patient ; and 
even when it was found necessary to 
cut deeper than was at first expect- 
ed (the tumour not being insulated, 
as was supposed, but having a can- 
cerous root on the bone, which it 
was absolutely necessary to scrape), 
he said repeatedly, “ cut more, [ 
can bear it ;” but when they reach- 
ed the bone, he said, “ Now, in- 
deed you may feel for me.” It is 
said, that the tumour itself, judging 
trom the appearances that render it 
necessary to carry the pte tm so 
far beyond what was at first intend- 
ed, must, if left to take its course, 
have necessarily proved fatal when- 
ever it should break (which would 
be, probably, in a month or two), 
as the system would be incapable of 
supporting the discharge that would 
come from it. It was discovered, 
very soon after the operation, that 
the event was likely to be fatal: au 
ichorous matter flowed from the 
wound, which prevented adhesion, 
and the flesh did not granulate, so as 
to aiford the prospect of approxima- 
tion. Mr Windham was soon in- 
formed of his danger, and prepared 
to meet his fate with calmness and 
fortitude. He was attended in his 
last moments by his intimate friend 
Mr William Elliot. The night be- 
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fore his death, he had slept from 
eleven to eight o’clock—a circum- 
stance from which some hopes of 
his recovery might have been enter- 
tained. His strength was, however, 
completely exhausted, and he ex- 
em without a struggle or a groan. 
A short time previous to his death, 
he directed the attention of his rela- 
tives to a drawer, in which he said 
there would be found something 
worthy of particular attention. —He 
died on the 4th of June 1810. 

Mrs Windham had been removed 
from the house some days before. 


Letters written during a Tour through 
Scotland, tn the year Y7S8. From 
the Lalian—University of Edin- 
burgh. 


COTLAND has not only made 
great progress in agriculture, in 
arts, and in commerce ; but, likewise, 
since her revival, she has remarkably 
distinguished herself in science and 
literature. Itis true, indeed, that 
the Scots, naturally of a quick and 
penetrating disposition, have always 
been inclined to study and learning, 
in fact, very great men arose among 
them, at the tine when the darkness 
of barbarism began to disperse irom 
Europe ; this is proved by the four 
Universities of St Andrews, of Glas- 
gow, of Aberdeen, andof Edinburgh, 
which have been long established ; 
but it is also true, that there is no 
comparison, inthis respect, between 
what the Scots are now, and what 
they were before the rebellion in 
1745. Mr Pelham, who came to 
the head of administration in Eng- 
land in 1750, first knew their real 
value, and made them an important 
ovject of his policy. His etiorts 
were then seconded with prodigious 
etiect by the great Pitt, afterwards 
-Lord Chatham, father of the present 
Minister. If I have time, I will 
perhaps mention hereafter what was 
the plan adopted by these two great 
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men, and what were the means they 
employed for its accomplishment, 
In my present letter, I shall merely 
speak of some circumstances relating 
to literature. Dr Robertson, who 
was on the spot at the very moment 
of its revival, is of opinion, that its 
surprising progress is principally de- 


_ rived from the strict union which he 


always observed between those who 
protess it. I myself, after remark- 
ing their unanimity, their reciprocal 
deterence, their zeal in aiding and 
supporting each other, remained as- 
tonished at this harmony. It ap- 
peared to me such, that I believed 
these men to be of a different species 
from those who are to be seen in 
other countries, where literary jea- 
lousy is well known to be the most 
malignant, the most implacable, and 
the most common. 

What is called the College in 
edinburgh, is nothing else thana 
mass of ruined buildings, of very 
ancient construction. One of them 
is said to be the house which was 
blown up with gun-powder, at the 
time it was inhabited by Lord Darn- 
ley, husband to Queen Mary, whose 
body was tound at some distance, 
naked, and without any signs of vio- 
lence. ‘This College serves only tor 
the habitation of some of the Pro- 
fessors, for lecturing rooms, and for 
the library. Here resides, with his 
family, the celebrated Dr William 
Robertson, who is the head of the 
University, with the title of Princi- 
pal. The students, who amount 
annually to 7 or 800, do not live in 
the College, but board in private 
houses, and attend the lectures ac- 
cording as they please. Dr Robert- 
son thinks this method more advan- 
tageous to youth than that of keep- 
ing them shut up in Colleges, as in 
Oxtord and Cambridge. He says, 
that when young men are not kept 
from intercourse with society, be- 
sides that they do not acquire that 
rude and gavage air which retired 

study 
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study gives, the continual examples 
which ‘they meet with in the world, 
of the honour and riches acquired 
by le ‘arning and merit, stimulate 
them more strongly to the attain- 
ment of these, and that they acquire 
besides easyi andi insinuating manners, 
which render them better fitted in 
the sequel for public employments. 
He believes, likewise, that the living 
in society, during dies age of study, 
may be a source “of emulation and 
industry, i in order to acquire merit 
and the distinction which follows it. 
Dr Robertson is in the right, be- 
cause he knows, that in his country, 
in Great Britain, the good qualities 
of the heart and mind are those 
which decide the fortune of a young 
man, both with men and women, 


both in public and private life ; but if 


he knew countries where that merit, 
ifit does not injure (and would to 
heaven that even that were not the 
case), certainly does not recommend 
either to the one or to the other, 
he would think that the prevention 
of the discouragment arising trom 
this neglect, would be a sutticient 
motive for keeping the young men 
who wish to inform themselves se- 
parate from the rest. This, indeed, 
as affairs go with us, might ‘produce 
the effect without securing its con- 
tinuance; but although we should 
gain only thus much, that our young 
men might acquire the habit of do- 
ing something upon fixed principles, 
we would always diminish the nume-. 
ber of those who are now useless to 


themselves, and the number also of 


those who are pernicious both to 
themselves and others. 

The University is under the pa- 
tronage of the Town Council; atter 
them, it re cognises no other head 
than Dr Rober ‘rtson. He it is, who 
confers the academical degrees, after 
certain private and public eXamina- 
tions, the more important of which 
are made with much rigour. The 
degree of Master of Arts is common- 
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ly bestowed after three years study ; 
and the previous examination upon 
Greek, Logic, Moral and Natural 
Philosophy, and Mathematics, is 
very strict and scrupulous, except 
that here, as elsewhere, a certain in- 
dulgence is shewn to young noble- 

men. In conferring the degree of 
Master of Theology, they are more 
dithicult, because it qualities men for 
filling all ecclesiastical ottices, which 
have the greatest influence on the 
morals of the whole society. ‘The 
Presbyterian system, which prev vuils 
in Seoth md, 1 is in itself very rigorous 
on all points; and it is impossible 
not highly to praise it for being so, 
in regard to the learning and good 
behaviour of their clergy. You 
know it to be ap old maxim of mine, 

that the good or bad order of society 
arises chietly from the learning or 
ignorance, from the goed or bad 
conduct of the ministers of religion. 
IT have always believed, that when 
we wish to do any thing tor public 
education, the most necessary object, 

and one more difficult than is com- 
monly supposed, is to provide effica- 
ciously (you will understand me) 
for the instruction, for the real ine 
struction, of the clergy. ‘The degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and that of 
Doctor of Theology, are conferred 
on men already illustrious in science 
and literature, as honours, and, in 
general, without any previous forma- 
lities. 

Many of these Professors have a 
salary from the public; the largest, 
however, does not exceed L.: 50. 
They are all paid, besides, by their 
respective students, as in England. 
I may observe, likewise, as an un- 
equivocal proof that Scotland is al- 

ways a poor country, and that in 
ali the great public affairs of Great 
Britain, she has not all the influence 
w hich, had it not been for the pre- 
dominance ot England, she would 
have had,—that Dr Munro, Pro- 
tessor of Anatomy, as Robertson 
told 
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told me, has more students than any 
other Professor, because he embraces 
more than half the number. In 
fact, with three guineas a year, which 
he receives from each student, he 
has regularly an annual income of 
1000 or 1200 guineas. The reason 
is, that the greater part of young 
men are obliged, by the circum- 
stances of their fortune, to apply 
themselves anxiously to a lucrative 
profession ; and medicine is a wide 
field, which yields profit, greater or 
less, but always secure and ready. 
The sciences, which lead to legal 
or public employment, have in view 
a doubtful and distant object, and 
one costly rather than lucrative. 
You must know, besides, that, in 
Scotland, it is the laudible practice, 
that all professions connected with 
medicine, as practical medicine, 
surgery, midwifery, pharmacy, must 
have anatomy for their basis, so that 
the Professor of that science has 
more students than that of Materia 
Medica, or any of the others. Be- 
ing asked by Dr Robertson, if, in 
Italy, the students paid the Profes- 
sors? I answered im the negative ; 
and added, that they were coimfort- 
ably provided for by the public. He 
answered, that he thought the hng- 
lish method more advantageous, 
since there was no doubt that aman, 
being paid according to the number 
of his students, and consciovs that if 
he did not study, he sacrificed his 
income, would apply more zealous- 
ly; and I am of his opinion. He 
added, also, that by the tax which 
he had laid, of half-a-crown upon 
every student who wished to have 
the use of the library, he thought 
he had promoted the advantage of 
the students themselves, and of the 
library, which has been considerably 
augmented by that means. 

Che University of Edinburgh is 
very far from having the pompous 
appearance of the two great English 
Universities; but it is, nevertheless, 
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believed, and justly so, more advan. 
tageous than they are for the pro 
gress of study, and for obtaining a 
good education; which, indeed, 
may also proceed from causes con- 
nected with the moral qualities of 
the country, of which I wiil certainly 
speak before I depart. The result 
is such, that young men are sent 
here from Ireland, from Flanders, 
and even from Russia; and the 
English of the true old stamp, pre- 
fer having their sons here, than in 
Oxford and Cambridge, in order to 
remove them from. the luxury and 
enormous expence which prevail in 
these places. For all these most 
important reasons, the University 
enjoys credit, and has become one 
of the economical recourses of E:din- 
burgh. Another consequence is, that 
Scotland, in these times, abounds in 
men great in arts and policy, in as 
large a proportion as England; | 
will even venture to say, that her 
men of letters are more numerous. 
(To be continued. ) 
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“ T tax not you, ye elements, with unkind- 
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UMAN life is beset with nu- 
merous evils. Wherever we 

cast our eyes around us, we perceive 
ersons struggling with misfortune, 
Scosuhhian under the pressure of 
bodily atiliction, or subjected to all 
the poignant anguish of distress ot 
mind. ‘There is no part of nature, 
however beneficial in its general 
tendency, but may be armed against 
man with baneful influence. ‘The 
air which he breathes, the food 
which he eats, may, in particular 
circumstances, be converted into his 
poison, and, as such, may operate 
their effect, not less fatally, nor less 
surely, than the substances most 
for their destructive powers. 
He has not a source of enjoyment, 
whether as an individual, or a 
er 
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ber of society, through which he is 
not within the reach of suffering. 
By the medium of every sense, he 
is liable to paintul impressions: re- 
flection may present lim with many 
trightful images, and disquiet his 


. 
soul with recollections of the past, 


or tear for the future; and, in the 
dearest relations of lite, he is sub- 
ject, in a thonsand ways, to grief, 
vexation, anddisappointment. There 
is no happiness upon earth so pertect, 
as not to be disturbed by the frequent 
approach of calamity ; nor any pros- 
perily so secure, as to be tree from all 
danger of a reverse. Life, under its 
best form, is but a chequered scene. 
The proportions of good and ill, are, 
indeed, greatly diversified ; but no 
one is without a share in the suffer- 
ings incident to humanity. Danger, 
dithculty, and distress, are, by the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, to be 
met with in every path, and in every 
condition of fortune. The least ex- 
perienced must have had some proof 
of this in his own person: a profu- 
sion cf evidence is within the reach 
even of the most limited observation ; 
tor, few are the days in which the 
mau, who lives at all in the world, 
is not liable to have his intervals of 
pleasure or tranquillity interrupted 
by the spectacle, or by the tale of 
woe; and inconsiderate must he be, 
who makes no account of such cir- 
cumstances in forming his estimate 
of human life; nor is taught, by so 
many examples, how imsecure, how 
subject to disastrous change, is the 
fortune and the state of man. 

It should, undoubtedly, be the 
Consequence of just views, respect- 
ing the condition of mankind in the 
world, to banish out of it all malig- 
nant dispositions, and to make the 
prevailing characteristics of human 
Society, benevolence, sympathy, and 
kind atfections. It might be suppos- 
ed, that where so mucli is to be en- 
dured from causes altogether inde- 
pendent of our controu!, in our in- 
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tercourse with one another, it would 
be a leading object not to add, at 
least, but, if possible, to take from 
the weight of this burden. Every 
one knows, however, how mueh the 
fuct is at variance with such a con- 
clusion. Numerous and tormidable 
as are the evils with which we may 
have occasion to contend, the ri- 
gour of climate, the fatigues of la- 
bour, the listiessness of indolence, 
the unruly force of appetite and pas- 
sion, it nay yet be truly said, that 
man has no worse, or more unpity- 
ing enemy than man. ‘To the truth 
of this observation, the whole tenor 
of history bears testimony. For 
what is it that history records? 1s 
it not the register of war and blood- 
shed, of murders and poisonings, 
of massacre and devastation? Is 
not the picture which it most fre- 
quentiy exhibits, that of ungovern- 
ed rage, of fell envy, of relentless 
cruelty stalking abroad in the earth, 
sweeping, with the besom of destruc- 
tion, at once, whole cities, provinces, 
and kingdems, involving thousands 
of human beings in every species of 
wretchedness, and ofien not sparing 
the sex or the age, whose helpless 
weakness should have disarmed every 
foe, and gained for them the secu- 
rity which active force had vainly 
been exerted to maintain. The in- 
juries which man sustams from man 
in private life, are only less conspi- 
cuous than those of which the me- 
mory is thus preserved tor the ad- 
monition of posterity, not less fre- 
quent, nor less real. ‘To say no- 
thing of those grosser outrages up- 
on lite, fortune, or reputation, which 
in every society there are found in- 
dividuals desperate enough to coim- 
mit, and of which the consequences 
to the sutierers are not reparable by 
any measures of retribution towards 
the guilty, how many ways are there 
in which, without incurring any re- 
sponsibility, or even Censure, one 
person may, and dves daily, most 

deeply 
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deeply wound the feelings, and ruin 
the peace of others? Jealousy and 
rivalship, with all the little arts to 
which they lead, of insinuation and 
intrigue between equals, haughti- 
ness, and the insoience of authority 
on the part of superiors; on the 
se of in eriors, discontent, turbu- 
Jence, and insubordination: such 
are the sources from which a large 
portion of bitterness is infused into 
the cup of almost every man that 
lives, and by which those enjoy- 
ments are tainted, which have been 
still left to us amidst the general 
frailty and wretchedness of our con- 
dition. Though more dependent 
upon each other, and less capable 
of living out ofa state of society than 
any other order of creatures, it is 
in the assemblages of men precise- 
ly that the most remarkable exam- 
ples are to be found of discord and 
dissension between beings of one 
nature. ‘Lhe high behests of reason 
seem here to fall short of the sure, 
though humble, guidance of in- 
stinct: and the powers of reflection, 
of choice, and of deliberate action, 
instead of having the effect, as they 
ought, of giving a character of vir- 
tue to amiable feeling, have too 
often been employed in multiplying 
rather trifling objects of competi- 
tion, in marking out certain points 
of imagined elevation, and in rais- 
ing to an undue degree of import- 
ance, frivolous and fantastic. opi- 
nion, of which, it is little to say, 
that it does no good. Insignificant 
as such fooleries may appear to be 
in themselves, they may yet be, and 
every day are, productive of the 
most serious and positive harm, by 
withdrawing the attention of many 
in society from matters of real im- 
portance, by giving scope to some 
of the worst passions of the human 
mind, and, for the sake of mere 
Shadows and phantoms, endanger- 
ing, nay, certainly compromising, in 
sonie degree, the tranquillity of life, 
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and the best distinctions of a rae 
tional and moral nature. If the in- 
stances of failure among mankind in 
the duties of mutual kindness and 
affectionate regard were few ;—if 
they had not been known to occur 
but at some particular solitary pe- 
riod :—and if they could be con- 
nected by no analogy with any prin- 
ciple or mode of action recognised 
in the ordinary tenor of human at- 
fairs, there would be reason to con- 
clude that they were merely a tem- 
porary irregularity, which would 
quickly pass away, as it had sud- 
: arisen; and that the labour 
might well be spared of opposition 
to what was in its own nature so e- 
vanescent, and too shocking to the 
common sentiments and feelings of 
mankind, to gain either countenance 
or imitation. But as the contrary 
of all this is the case, the conclu- 
sion, it is evident, must be quite of 
a ditlerent kind. It is apparent, that 
the foundation of this defect in the 
human character, is laid in the ge- 
neral constitution of the mind, or 
in deviations, at least, in this re- 
spect, from the most estimable stand- 
ard, as prevalent as they are deeply 
to be regretted. There is, indeed, 
reason to believe, that it may have 
proceeded, in different instances, 
from each of these causes. There 
is no man so little acquainted with 
his own nature, as not to know of 
the existence in the human mind 
of a principle of self-love, which, 
though given to men for wise and 
salutary purposes, is yet extremely 
apt to pass without its proper limits, 
and, by occupying a disproportion- 
ate space in the soul, to destroy that 
just harmony between the affections, 
upon which must depend, in a very 
material degree, the reality and the 
extent even of its own gratification. 


Tt is necessary to the safety of the 


individual, as well as useful, in many 
respects, for the community, that 
the happiness of every one _— 
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be entrusted chietly to his own par- 
ticular care. It is to this arrange- 
ment that the greater part is owmg 
of the activity of lite, and of the 
manifold advantages, as obvious as 
they are important, which that ac- 
tivity brings along with it. But the 
inconvenience is, that the nature 
and true ground of this happiness 
are so frequently mistaken, and the 
distinction lost sight of between 
what is and should be considered 
only as a mean to the accomplish- 
ment of a certain end, and the end 
itself. A share of the world’s goods 
is indispensable to comfort, and even 
to existence. It is, therefore, high- 
ly natural and reasonable, that the 
desire should be telt of making pro- 
vision, even liberal provision, against 
the evils of poverty and want. But 
who is it that confines himself, in 
this matter, within the boundary 
marked out by nature. In the 
scramble that arises for wealth, for 
power, for distinction, it is not con- 
sidered whether the attaimnent of 
these objects is likely to be useful 
towards any ulterior purpose. ‘They 
begin to be themselves, and for their 
own sakes, regarded as the prime 
and essential consideration in life; 
and are pursued with a solicitude 
and earnestness which might seem 
to imply the capacity of nan for de- 
riving enjoyment from such sources 
to be boundless, and the period al- 
lotted to him for tasting the gratifi- 
cation to be an endless existence. 
Instead of beings of the same na- 
ture, liable to similar wants, encom- 
passed by like frailties and weak- 
nesees, and standing mutually in 
need of each other’s assistance and 
sympathy, the point of view under 
which persons, in these circum- 
stances, are most apt to regard one 
unother is, that of rivals embarked 
in the same interest, and respective- 
ly anxious for the appropriation of 
advantages, which, however many 
may sigh after them, but few only 
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can attain. The eagerness of conie 
petition has a fatal etlect upon the 
exercise of every kind and gentle 
affection: man looks with an evil 
eye upon man; and, provided that 
the private wish is gratitied, the m- 
terested scheme accomplished, there 
is but too much danger that the in- 
conveniences may be overlooked, 
in which many may of consequeuce 
be involved, nay, steps taken, with- 
out hesitating, the most directly ad- 
verse to their tranquillity, and con- 
tinued possession of all that they 
most valued and esteemed. Wit 
this general tendency in the human 
mind, there co-operate, in particu- 
lar cuses, various circumstances of 
2 more incidental nature. ‘There is 
a certain character of stupidity and 
thoughtlessness, in some instances ; 
in others, of savageness and teroci- 
ty, which seems to have been im- 
pressed on the minds of individuals 
even from their birth; the traces ot 
which appear amid the earliest idi- 
cations of their mental activity ; and 
which, formed by degrees into lines 
more strongly marked, continue to 
deface the aspect of the whole of 
their after lives. From the intimate 
counexion subsisting between the 
mind and the body, the imbecility 
and sickliness of the latter very often 
are inparted to the other, under the 
form of a morose peevishness and 
discontentment, not much in unison 
either with the feelings or the exer- 
tiuns of benevolence. Long conti- 
nued prosperity, pride, ignorance, 
and indiscreet zeal, are most fatally 
adverse to whatever is generous and 
humane in our nature: as the sen- 
sibilities ot the soul are blunted, 
and its energy impaired in a state 
of uneasiness, arising from various 
causes, such, for example, as the 
remorse consequent upon guilt, the 
bitterness of neglect, or the pang 
of disappointment. . 
It might appear presumptuous, 
and would lead to a very extended 
detail, 
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detail, were we to endeavour to 
trace particularly the reasons which 
may have made it fit, that, in the 
present state of things, there should 
occar so many and such diversified 
obstacles to the introduction mto 
the human character of its most 
amiable feature, of its highest or- 
nament. In respect to some of 
them, this is perhaps not very ne- 
cessary ; and even as to those im- 
pediments, for which, upon any 
principles within our cognizance, it 
tnight be most diflicult te account, 
it is at least obvious, that they give 
Opportunity of approving more 
fully the strength of that virtue, 
which, in spite of all opposition, 
stops not short till it have attained 
the end of its laudable exertion. 
it, however, feeling and inclination 
were all on the side of” selfishness, 
und the only support to benevolence 
were the tardy of reason, 
it would be necessary to admit, that, 
however our condition micht seem 
to call tor the exercise o kindness 
end good-will, there hat been no 
adeguwe, indeed, one night say, 
no proyision at ali, made in our na- 
ture, for the actual existence among 
mankind of such a disposition. Rea- 
son, no doubt, may tell us, that by 
a proper regard to the hoypiness of 
others, we will most effect con- 
sult our own. © But every ore knows 
how much, in the ordinary course 
ot life, the mind is under the in- 
Huence of affections and other ac- 
tive principles, which anticipate all 
reasoning, and call forth, mn the 
path in which they operate, an ear- 
nestness and a zeal, which unassist- 
ed reason can neither emulate easi- 
iv, nor would be able often success- 
ially to combat. In conformity, 
therefore, at once, with the general 
economy of our constitution, and 
the evident exigencies of our state, 
there have been implanted in the 
human heart the seeds of benevo- 
tent and kind affection; the effect of 
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which is, that we are, by a sort of 
involuntary impulse, carried out jn 
emotions of good-will towards those 
even, who have no particular claim 
on our attachment, are pleased with 
their prosperity and well-being, and 
are concerned for, and disposed to 
sympathize with them in their suf: 
ferings. It is a part of this provi- 
sion in our nature, that, by the 
strong hold which pity takes upon 
the mind, we should be urged most 
forcibly to the immediate relief of 
the distresses which give rise to that 
uneasy sensation. It is by the effect 
of a principle of similar tendency, 
that every heart, which is not great- 
ly corrupted, is animated with so 
utter a detestation of whatever bears 
the aspect of oppression or cruelty. 
The vestiges of the same trait in 
our constitution are apparent in nu- 
merous Other examples; in the re- 
luctance which we naturally have to 
giving pain; in the feeling of self- 
approbation, which arises our 
minds along with the sentiments of 
benevolence, or upon the recollec- 
tion of any instance, On our part, of 
humane or generous exertion; in 
the undisputed superiority which we 
are taught by the spontaneous emo- 
tions of our hearts to give generally 
to the social over anv selfish affec 

tions. Bad as the world is, the in- 
fluence of these principles is yet, 
in some measure, to be seen every 
day, and occasionally, under such 
circumstances, as to give us the 
highest idea of their authority and 
efliciency. The most exatted minds 
have commonly been the most open 
to such impressions, while we can 
conceive no picture of degeneracy 
and debasement more complete, or 
inore thoroughly contemptible, than 
that which is formed by the ab- 
sence of all tendency to humane or 
benevolent feeling. The mstances 
of such extreme moral degradation, 
it is presumed, are but rare. But 
as the principles which operate to- 
wards 
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wards that effect are, in the present 
corrupted state of our nature, nu- 
merous and active, it is fit that the 
most vigilant prec: autions should be 
adopted to prevent us trom being 
earried far in a course which is ever 
perilous, and of which the termina- 
tiow Is so ruinous. It is 
for this reasou that the whole vigour 
of our minds should be directed a- 
graulust the first appearances of a nar- 
row, contracted, malevolent dispo- 
sition, and every assistance derived 
from reflection, or whatever else 
may be of use for bringing to ma- 
turity within us the eler ments of a 
more estimable character. The 
consequences of efforts will 
not be more beneficial for others 
than tor for, as the poet 
well says, “ The quality of merey 
Is twice ey : it blesseth him that 
gives, and him that takes.” M. 


Answer to Examinator, April Mag. 
p. 245, 
To the Editor. 

Sir, 
AS I.xaminator has, through the 

medium of your useful. Miscel- 
Jany, ot April last, made a severe and 
unmerited attack on my Tour, 1 re- 
quest the favour you will insert the 
annexed reply, and oblige, 

Sir, your’s, 

June, Mino. 

T shall at once assent to Exami- 
nator’s statement, that North ‘Tarry 
wid Seaton were distinct properties 
about a century ago; butit will by no 
Ineans follow as a necessary Conse- 
quence, that, because they were dis- 
tinct a century ago, as were al- 
ways distinct. The Justice Hill 
in question has probably existed 
700 years; and it is not, therefore, 
the history of these estates for a so- 
Vitary century that can determine 
the matter. Every district in Scot- 
fand affords numerous and well au- 
tLenticated instances of the detach- 


ment of part of an estate, and of the 
re-attachment of the self-same part, 
at anatter period. Instead of quib- 
bling about non-essentials, Examina- 
tor ought at once to have gone the 
whole length of the case, and to 
have proved that the estates in ques- 
tion were distinct and separate, at 
the time this Justice Hill was erect- 
ed; and having tailed to prove this, 
he has proved nothing. 

I shall also admit that the Gallow 
Hill does not now stand on the 
lands of South Tarry ; but it by no 
means follows that the dimit which 
how separates them always existed, 
iiis arguments in this and the pre- 
ceding mstance are perfectly anala- 
gous, and one answer may serve 
both. His great error lies in de- 
ducing inferences by no means de- 
ducible; for innumerable instances 
ean be adduced, ot estates now di- 
vided, which formerly formed one 
and the same property. 

From the uniform tenour of this 
gentleman’s arguments, it is mant- 
test he has assumed the modern |i- 
mits of estates as the true criterion 
for determining their remote snu- 
quities. Having surrendered 
self to the guidance of this iznis fa- 
tuus, the result has been such as 
might have been clearly anticipated. 
Instead of subverting m arguments, 
he has bewildered hims if im alaby- 
rinth of absurdities and contradic- 
tions, from which nothing short of a 
complete dereliction of his favourite 
system can possibly | extricate him. 

This gentleman, in his ardour to 
establish the doctrine ot modern li- 
mits, has stated a tact totally sub- 
versive of that doctrine, by admit- 
ting, that the Justice Hill and Gal- 
low Hill, in question, now stand on 
different estates. It is, however, 
clear as the sun, that this was not 
originally the case ; for all the rns7e- 
nia feudalia stood within the limits 
of the feudal estate. Will Exami- 
nator aver the contrary? With equal 

consistency 
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consistency might he aver, that the 
King of Great Britain holds his cri- 
minal courts in Britain, and exe- 
cutes his criminals at Kamtschatka. 
What will he now say to his doctrme 
of modern limits, when he sees it di- 
viding antiquities inseparable in their 
nature, a which it is impossible to 
disconnect? What reliance can we 
now place on his other limits, when 
we tind this particular one leading 
to so erroneous a result ? 

We, therefore, may with certainty 
pronounce, that the lands on which 
these hills, the emblems of feudal 
royalty, now stand, originally con- 
stituted a part of the baronial estate. 
A coucatenating link betwixt South 
Tarry and the Gallow Hill, can be 
clearly traced. Their vicinity and 
the identity of the name—the one 
being the original Gaelic Tor-rie 
( dor-reidh) and the other the Gal- 
low Hill, which is a literal transla- 
tion of it, sufficiently establish their 
propinguity. Having proceeded this 
far, it will naturally toliow, that 
North Tarry must also have tormed 
a part of the teudal barouy—the 
distinction of North and South being 
merely a local discrimination. | 
have thus traced this feudal estate 
as fur as I have certainty and strong 
presumptive evidence to support 
me; and I assure you, and’ your 
readers, Mr Lditor, that had I had 
any sulhcient to pursue it 
ther, 1 should have made no scruple 
of overleaping ten thousand modern 
fomits, had they stood in my way. 

The vicissitudes to which landed 
property is liable, in the ordinary 
course of human affairs, particularly 
during the turbulency of the feudal 
ages, Is matter of obvious notoriety. 
dhe division and subdivision of 
estates has turned every thing topse 
turvy. The ant.quity often ae 4 
on one estate, whilst the name its 
tound onanother. The Gallow Hill 
and justice Hill of Redcastle, now 


stand not only on different estates» 
but even in different parishes. Coic- 
leac, 1. €. the Stone of Mystery, 
which gives name to the estates of 
Meikle and Little Cocklick, in the 
arish of Orr, now stands on neither, 
nstances of the same kind are al- 
most infinite. 

shall now advert to Examina.- 
tor’s etymology of Tarry. It: has, 
indeed, no parallel, but that of An- 
dromache (Hector’s wife), which 
the humourous Swift derives from 
Andrew M‘Kay, a Scots highland- 
man, who fought at the siege of 
Troy. As a sally of wit, it might 
have had an acnurable effect; but 
when brought forward with all the 
gravity of orthodox solemuity, to heal 
the woundcd feelings of the proprie- 
tor of Larry, to refute my errors 
and falsefoods, and to undeceive a 
candid and discerning public, its 
effect becomes ludicrous beyond al! 
expression. It is lke dressing a 
monkey in the robes of a bishop. 

This gentleman’s mode of rexson- 
ing has, however, the ment of being 
uniform throughout. He always 
blunders on the same side of the 
question. Nobody will accuse him 
of being possessed of the second sight. 
Having atiained the important know- 
ledge that certain modern limits dis- 
criminate the lands in question, he 
sagely infers, that these limits have 
undergone no alteration since the 
creation of the world, and more than 
insinuates, that I am guilty of error 
and falsehood, when I allege the 
contrary. Profound connotsseur ! 

In the same manner, being ac- 
guainted only with the English lan- 
guage, he takes it for granted that 
none other ever was spoken, either 
at Arbroath, or any where in the 
neighbourhood ; and, in conformity 
to this sublime and well-founded idea, 
he has erected placards and sign- 
posts, inscribed with the English 
word Jarry, to be read in the jth 

century, 
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century, by the descendants of Frn- 
gal and Ossian, who could not, at 
that period, speak or read a single 
word of English. ‘Thy merits as an 
antiquarian, a historian, and a phi- 
lologist, are now before the public, 
and I believe they will hardly hesi- 
tate to pronounce that thou art no 
witch. 

Before I conclude, I cannot help 
reminding thee, that if I have 
wounded the feelings of the pro- 
prietor of Tarry, thou hast made 
him a very retrogade reparation for 
the injury. I did every thing in my 
power, Consistent with truth and 
probability, to elevate him to the 
dignity of a Feudal Chiefiain : thou, 
on the contrary, by thy placards and 
sign-posts, hast sounded the Tocs?x 
to quarter the whole country on 
him at discretion, which not 
failto reduce him to beggary in a 
single month. 

If | was formerly convinced of the 
propriety of the Gallow Hill being 
an appendage of South Tarry, thou 
canst not expect that conviction to 
be diminished, at the present alarm- 
ing crisis, when the proprietor is in 
danger of being overwhelmed by all 
the vagrants, mendicants, and 
sturdy beggars in the kingdom, and 
that, too, in consequence of thy ex- 
press request and solicitation. No 
wonder thou hast such an antipathy 
to the Hill in question. It is no 
agreeable object to Freedooters. 

If, however, thou wilt recal thy 
marauding parties, and consign thy 
placards to the flames, I will then 
condescend to commune with thee 
respecting the demolition oi this 
Hill; but, in the present situation 
of things, I must perempterily insist 
on its remaining in statu quo, as a 
safeguard and defence of the respec- 
able proprietor’s person and pro- 
perty. 
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(Continued from page 434.) 


HEN thought I it best to enter 
with him in another matter, 
being the second part of my in- 
structions; and according thereto 
I told his grace, That like as your 
majesty could hear of nothing that 
should touch his honour, esteeming 
the same as your own, so your grace 
could not contain such things as 
your majesty had heard bruited of 
him, wherein very love and affection 
forced your highness friendly to 
counsel and advise. ‘“ By my 
truth,” quoth he, “ it is great 
pleasure and quiet to me, to under- 
stand that his grace bears me so 
good mind; and whatsoever his 
grace says to me, I am sure he 
speaks it for my good, and I shall 
follow his advice in all things that 
may be to God’s honour, and the 
increase of the love and peace be- 
twixt him and me; and | am sure,’”® 
quoth he, “ his grace will advise me 
to nothing that shall be against mine 
honour.” No, sir,” quoth I, 
“ye may be assured his majesty 
will advise you nothing but that, 
that shall stand greatly with your 
honour, and also with your profit. 
His majesty,” quoth I, “ hath 
heard it bruited, that ye should 
gather into your hands numbers of 
sheep, and such other mean things 
in respect of your estate, therewith 
to increase your estate and revenue. 
And,”’ quoth I, “ his grace having 
advised himself thereof, commanded 
me to tell you, that though the 
things may be somewhat profitable, 
yet as that kind of profit cannot 
stand with the honour of a king’s 
estate, 
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estate, nor yet so profitable as may 


any ways extend towards the inain- 
tenanec of a king’s estate; so the 
king’s majesty, your uncle,” qguoth 
I, “ doubteth lest it may give occa- 
sion to your people to mutter and 
mutiny, fearing lest their living 
should be taken from them by your 
nobility and gentlemen of your 
realm, when they may be born by 
your precedent and example, and 
so percase might grow farther in- 
conveniencies. _Wherefore,’’ quoth 
I, “* the king’s majesty, your uncle, 
wishcth that: ye would rather apply 
yourself by good and politic meaus 
to increase your revenue, by taking 
of some of those religious houses 
(such as may be best spared ) into 
your hands, which do occupy and 
possess a great part of the possessions 
of your realm, to the maintenance 
of their volupty and idle life, and the 
continual decay of your estate ; and 
the rest of them, which be most 
notable, to alier into colleges or 
cathedral churches, andalms-houses, 
ws the king’s majesty, your uncle, 
hath done : whereby ve aye well 
perceive, that one house so aitered 
shail tend mere to the glory ot God, 
than a pumber of them now doth; 
and yet shall ye establish vour re- 
venue thereby, ia such sort, us ve 
shall be able to live like a hing, and 
yet not meddle with sheep; or 
such mean things, being imuatter 
Whereupon to occupy the meanest 
of your people and subjects.” ** In 
good taith,”? quoth he, “ T have no 
sheep, nor occupy no such things. 
But,” quoth he, ** such as have 
tacks and farms of me, pe radveuture 
have such numbers of sheep and 
cattle, as ye speak of, going upon 
my lands, which I ha we ho regerd 
to. But for my part,’ quot he, 
“by my truth I never knew what I 
had of mine own, nor vet do. I 
thank God” guoth he, * Tam able 
to tive well enough of that which I 
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have, and I have friends that will 
not see me mister. There is a good 
old man in France, my good- futher 
the king of France faust needs 
call hin so,’ > quoth he, “ for I am 
sure he is like a futher to me, ) thar 
will not see me want any thing, thai 
lies in himto helpme with. Never- 
theless,” quoth he, “I shall seek 
nothing of any man but love and 
friendship ; and for my part I shall 
hold my word and Sehecht with all 
princes, end for no man living shell 
i stain mine honour for any word], 
good, with the grace of Jesu. And 
inost heartily thank the ming’s 
grace, mine uncle, for his advice 
but in good faith cannot do 
for methinks it against reason and 
Gou’s law to put down thir abbeys 
guoth he, “stand thir many years, 
id God’s service maintained and 
Keeped in the same. And,” quoth 
he, * what need I to take them to 
increase my fivelyhood, when I may 
have any thing that I can require ot 
them? sure,’ quoth he, 
* there is not an abbey in Scotland 
at this hour, but it) we mister anv 
thing, we may have of them what- 
soever we will desire that they have 
and so what needs us to spoil them? 
Sir,” quoth I, “they are a kind 
ot unprofitable people, that live idly 
upon the sweat end kabours of the 
poor, and their first foundations 
founded upon popery and man’s 
constitutions ; and yet doth none or 
them observe the ground and rules 
of their professions ; tor in their tivst 
entries to religion, they profes 
chastity, wilful poverty, ‘and « 
dience. And,” quoth I, “ it 
please your grace, as to the first, 
that is, ‘chastity ; : | dare be bold to 
SAY, that unless your monks be more 
holy in Scotland than ours are 1D 
there reigneth nowhere 
ere carnality, incontinercy, bug- 


sodumy, with leachery, ond 
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other abominations, than is used iu 
vloysters among monks, chanons, 
nuns, and friers, which could never ap- 
pear, so long as the king’s majesty, 
your uncle, committed his trust to 
the bishops and clergy of his realm, 
for their visitations, as your grace 
now doth; for those visitors always 
cloaked their vices and abuses, be- 
cause they would not have their 
own te appear; but when his ma- 
jesty began more diligently to look 
to his cure and kirgly office, as well 
in those spiritual affairs, as he did 
betore in the temporal, then tried 
he out all their abominations and 
abuses, and so, conform to God’s 
laws, hath eradicated and weed them 
out of his realm; and most of them 
which were notable houses, his ma- 
jesty hath committed to better and 
more godly uses. Now, Sir,” 
quoth I, “ to the second part of 
their profession, which is wiltul po- 
verty: I am sure,” quoth I, “ your 
grace will bear me record, that they 
might be called rather wilfully rich, 
than wilfully poor; for every of 
them is provided of a rich and quiet 
lite; they labour not for their living, 
but are rather fed by the labours of 
the poor. And as fur obedience, 1 
think surely they are’ obedient iu 
heart to their chief capiain, the 
bishop of Rome ; but I crow they be 
not without bulls under lead, where- 
by they will claim to be exeemed 
trom your obedience; so that I can- 
not see that they do in any peint ob- 
Serve any part of their protessions.”’ 
“Oh,” quoth the king, *¢ God forbid 
that if afew be not good, for thera 
all the rest should be destroyed. 
Though some be not,” guoth he, 
“ there be a great many good; and 
the good may be suffered, and the evil 
must be reformed ; as ye shall hear,” 
quoth he, “ that I shall help to see 
It redressed in Scotland, by God’s 
grace, if I brook life.”’ Sir,’ quoth 
45 “ye must do as Christ saith, 
Omnis plantaiio, quam non plantavit 
July 1810, 
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pater meus ceelestis eradicabitur. And 
so,” quoth I, “by my truth, ye 
must weed them up by the root, as 
the king’s grace, your uncle, hath 
done, or else ye shall never redress 
them.” “ No,” quoth he, “1 am 
sure mine uncle will not desire me 
to do otherwise nor my censcience 
serveth me.” No, Sir,”? quoth I, 
‘‘ the king’s majesty, your uncle, 
doth advise you of those things, both 
for your honow: and profit, and pro- 
ceeding of an entire zeal, love, and 
affection, that his grace beareth to- 
wards you: And now, since your 
grace hath heard the same, ye may 
work therein as shall stand with 
your pleasure.” Yea,’’ quoth he, 
** T trust the king, mine uncle, will 
not be discontented with me, though 
I do therein according to my con- 
science ; for, by my seul,” quoth 
he, “ I will do nothing by my will 
that will displease him ; and whatso- 
ever tales or leasings have been told 
his grace, or shall be hereafter of 
me, his grace shall find me ay con- 
stant of nyy word and promise made 
to him.” 

Here I iheught to take occa- 
sion to speak of the bruit of the 
words that should be spoken by 
him, which was, That, look what 
the emperor or French king would 
do against your grace, he would 
do the same. And so I said 
unto him, * Sir, because your 
grace speaketh of tales and leas- 
ings, 1 will tell you of a tale 
or lgasing that was bruited both 
in France and Flanders, and else- 
where of late when the rumour was 
of the wars.” “ Wars!? quoth he, 
“ what wars?” ‘ Marry, Sir,’? 
quoth I, ** 1 am sure ye know what 
a rumour and saying there was lately, 
that the emperor, the French king, 
and the bishop of Rome, would in- 
vade England.’ ‘“ Yea, yea,” 
quoth he, and laughed, “ but the 
were not over hasty: be ye sikker,” 
quoth he, that they will be well 

advised 
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advised thereof. By God,’ quoth 
he, “they consider, that they should 
have over-much to do. 1 warrand 
you,” quoth he, “ they will never 
seek you.” Marry, Sir,” quoth I, 
«it was said that your grace should 
say, That, look whatsoever the em- 
peror or French king should do 
against the king’s majesty, your 
uncle, ye would do the same.” 
That should say quoth he. 
Yes, Sir,” quoth I, such a bruit 
there was both France and 
Flanders, andelsewhere.’? Now,’”? 
quoth he, “I pray God T never 
have part of the bliss of heaven, if I 
ever spake any such word, or such 
like to that effect?“ By my faith, 
Sir,” quoth I, “ the king’s maje sty, 
vour uncle, believed them not.’ 

* Now, as I shall answer to ou 
quoth he, “ 1 never spake: it, nor 
thought Mi wry, Sir,’ quoth 
I, “ his majesty believed r ather an- 
other bruit made on the Borders, 
which was, that ye should say, That 
for emperor or French king, ye 
would not break with the king, your 
un¢le.” By God,” quoth he, 
* whether I said so or not, he shall 
ay find so. No, no,” quoth he, “I 
shall attend mine own matters; I 
have not to do with others: let 
others do what they list, but I shail 
never stain mine honour, nor break 
my promise. For,” quoth he, “I 
am no bairn, neither emperor nor 
French king can draw me to do what 
they list. And as for my good- 
father, the French king, : good prince, 
{dare say for him, that he never 
thought any evil to the king, mine 
uncle, nor intended not to break 
with him, Marry,’? quoth he, 
what the emperor intende can- 
not tell; but, forthe king of France, 
methinks I durst swear for him: for, 
by my truth, I never perceived in 
hin, but that he did alwevs bear his 
heart and good love to the king, 
tnine uncle.” 


“Well Sir,” quoth I,“ your 
grace Lnoweth, that the king’s ma- 
jesty, your uncle, is a prince of 
great experience, and being a king 
these thirty years and imore, hath 
observed the state and general pro- 
ceedings of Christendom; where- 
by,” quoth I, ** his grace hath well 
perceived how much better it is for 
a prince to live within his own pro- 
per limits, with a just consideration 
of his own quiet and commodity.” 
Even there sudden'ty he in terrupted 
me, and said, “ By God,” quoth 
he, “ even so will I do ; ; Lwillliveon 
my own, andattend mine own, and by 
my will shall offend no man, but hold 
my word and beheeht with all princes, 
and study withallmy good heart tolive 
in unity and concord with all the 
world, and specially with my good 
uncle.”? Sir,”? quoth I, ve are 
in an good mind; and (as Twas 
about to tell your grace) the king’s 
majesty, your uncle, pereciveth, by 
long experience, the difference be- 
ro the honest and politic living 

ithin a man’s own proper limits, 
with a just consideration ot his own 
quiet and commodity, and the s ratis- 
fying and following of other men’s 
fantasies to their advanti vee, and the 
danger of his damage. Of the 
which conclusion,” quoth I, * your 
grace cannot be ignorant, knowing 
what chance ippened to the king, 
vour father, by making of himself 
another man’s ‘instrume nt to annoy 
his friend and ally in his absence. 
But,” ‘quoth I, “ this amity being 
now so like to imcereasc and crow 
betwixt the king’s majesty, your 
uncle, and = you, as well by the 
mutual affection of both parties, as 
by the proximity of blood betwixt 
you, which cannot be so taken 
away, but that nature will have her 
instinct and operation, where too 
much unkindness shall not corrupt 
it.” Here he interrupted me again, 
and said, “ By my truth,” quoth 
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he, “there shall be no such un- 
kindness shewed on my part, with 
the grace of God.” “ The hing’s 
uncle,’ > qguoth I, 
hath theretere determined to 
open his heart and stomach unto 
vou; trusting, that ye wiil no less 
thankfully accept his good at 
fection therein, than deeply pon- 
der his good advices and counsels. 
And,” quoth I, * to descend frank- 
ly with you to the utterance of the 
same, his majesty requireth, and 
heartily prayeth you to weigh and 
ponder with yourself, what prince 
or potentate in ‘hristendons may 
stand you ia best stead, and at 
hands ye may receive great- 
est comfort, commodity, and bene- 
fi? Olt’? quoth he, “ join he 
an i] fastly together; be you yew 
there is no prince in the world that 
can or will seek to do us any skaith.” 
“ Sir,” quoth I, * to speak or the 
emperor, or French king, that be 
nearest, What can ye look tor at ei- 
ther, or at both their hands, but 
fair wurds and entertainment for a 
tine, as their instrument to serve 
their purposes, to your own danger 
and damage? Again guoth I, 
“ what st: ay can ye think to have, 
or Jook ye that either er both of 
them cowd or would pon: you 
ity ily at any of their contempla- 
tions, ye should bring yourself to 
be in case of need of friendship 
and help, by attempting of any 
thing at their desircs DF 6s No, 
NU, quoth he, Tam no bairn; 
they cannot draw me to do a ny 
Hung agamst my word, and the 
aour of a prince”? Now, then, 
Sin” quoth l, what com- 
modity ye may attain by the love 
wid davour of the king’s majesty, 
yeur uncle. First, By the continu- 
unce of his amity, ye may be sure 
to live in rest and quietness s, with- 
out danger of trouble or business. 
Aguin, What can ye reasonably de- 
sire of his majesty that may be to 
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your honour and commodity, ut 
ve may easily obtain it? Thirdly, 
His ma jesty would have you consi- 
der, and print in your inind, that 
ye are his nephew ; and therefore, 
dealin g like a nephew towards lim, 
ye must needs have such place and 
estimation in his heart, that if God 
should call his son, my lord prince’s 
grace, out of this ile, (which his 
mercy lorbid!) and that his high- 


ness should leave no other child of 


the queen that now is, or any other 
Jawful wife his grace may have here- 
after, his majesty is, by consent of 
the whole realm, put in such trust 
for provision of his successor, 2s his 
grece might, of any sort or nation, 
without exception, name and ap- 
point the same; being thereby, mn 
his iree-will and power, whether he 
would name any of his two daugh- 
ters. Yea,” quoth I, “ or whether 
his majesty would name your grace, 
being his nephew; or any other, 
that, for his qualities, activity, or 
kindness to the realm, should seem 
to him expedient. Wherefore, 
guoth I, * albeit, with the grace 
of God, his majesty may have some 
better store of issue than he yet 
Seahs vet his highness being well 
stricken in years, he would not have 
you to forget what nature would in 
that case work, being himself of so 
good a disposition towards you as 
he is; and so that he may perceive, 
on your part again, such evident 
arguments of sincere love and atf- 
fection, as may answer and be cor- 
respondent ; shewing also, on your 
part, such kindness to his reé ilm and 
subjects, as ye may the rather by 
the same attain their good allections, 
whieh,” quoth ket ‘ by reason of 
the ancient enmity, can hardly be 
obtained, unless a perfect and open 
declaration of love and amity be 
from henceforth daily shewed and 
extended to them by you and 
ours.” Well,” quoth he, “ I 

heard you leisurely, and do 
perceive 
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perceive mine uncle’s good mind 
towards me, for which Ll do most 
heartily thank his grace. But, ” 
quoth he, “ I will not use many 
words with you: ye shall tell his 
grace on my behalf as a gentleman 
may say to his master on the word 
of a prince, that F shall never fail 
him for no man alive, nor for no 
worldly goods in word nor deed, 
contrary to my covenant and treaty 
made with his grace; but rather 
shall I apply myself by all the good 
means to me possible, to preserve 
and maintain the love and peace be- 
tween us. And by my truth, ” 
quoth he, what or kind- 
ness I can or may do to his grace, 
or any of his realm, I shal? be as 
glad to do it as any man alive.” 
“ Sir, quoth I, “ it is much to my 
comfort, that I may be bold to tell 
the same to the king’s majesty my 
sovereign lord and master of your 
mouth, as on the word of a prince, 
which I shalt not fail to do. And 
on the other side,” quoth I, “ I 
know the affection of his majesty 
towards your grace to be such, as 
dealing like we nephew towards 
him, ye may be sure to have both a 
father and afi uncle of his grace.’’ 
By my trath,” quoth he, shall 
1 rather be dead, than be found foul 
of my word and promise with him 
while I live.’ * Well, Sir,’? quoth 
I, “ all those things the king’s ma- 
jesty, your uncle, for a more per- 
tect declaration of his intire lon 
and affection towards you, hath 
thought meet to be opened to your- 
self, to be by you wisely considered 
and thoroughly digested, and not to 
be declared to any of your council, 
till some good effect may ensue of 
the same.” “ By my faith,’”? quoth 
he, “ and God will, ye shall never 
hear that I shall be a babbler of any 


‘thing that ye have opened to me 


from my uncle, which his pleasure 
* And, 
Sir,” quoth I, “ the King’s majes- 
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ty, your uncle, willed me to say 
unto you, that, for the better and 
sooner attaining to some good effect 
in those things, such a meeting, as 
was once almost at a point between 
you, should greatly avail to the set- 
ting forth of all good purposes be- 
twixt you.’ “ Suclr a meeting,” 
quoth he, as my Lord Wilham 
treated of. promise you,’? quoth 
he, “ my Lord William reported 
me untruly in that to the king’s 
grace, mine uncle; for he said, that 
I did fully agree to that meeting ; 
as by my truth,” quoth he, “ tor 
my part, I was content with it; bat 
I told my Lord William, that the 
lords of my realm would not agree 
to it. And,” quoth he, “ he mace 
an untrue report of it to the king, 
mine uncle, and brought him in 
displeasure with me_ therefore.” 
“ Sir,” quoth I, in my poor opi- 
nion, whosoever letted that meet- 
ing, loved neither the king’s majes- 
ty your uncle, nor yet your grace, 
nor the wealth of your realms: 
And,” quoth I, “ such a meeting 
now might redouble all; and it 
should be a great comfort both to 
the king’s majesty your uncle and 
your grace, the one of you to see 
the other; and such a good increase 
of hearty love and affection might 
grow thereby to your people and 
subjects on both parts, as should 
for ever establish a perfect unity 
and kindness among them.” “ By 
my trath,’? quoth he, “ [ would 
be glad to see the king, mine uncle, 
but L would wish that the French 
king might be at it, that we three 
might meet and join together in 
one.” Sir,” quoth I, “ I have no 
commission to speak thereof; but 
to say to your grace what I think 
I am sure the king’s majesty, my 
master, would be right glad thereof : 
howbeit,” quoth I, “ to say my 
opinion, I cannot see how such 2 
meeting could be brought to pass 
betwixt you all three, being so great 

princesy 
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princes, without a great, painful, 
and dk amgerous journey, to two or 
one of you at the least. For” quoth 
i, * either the French king must 
p ass over on this side the sea, or 
else the king’s majesty your uncle 
and your grace both ‘Pi ss Over 
on the other side of the sva.” 
Marry,” quoth he, should 
be sure of the longest and most 
painful journey, which F would not 
ass upon for so good a purpose.” 
« Well, Sit,” quoth I, * to be plaia 
with your grace; as | think, I would 
tirst wish, that this ineeting, between 
the king’s majesty your uncle, and 
vou, might take effect, which might 
be easily brought to pass, without 
any danger to “either of both your 
persons; for,” quoth I, « there is 
no dangerous passage of any sea, 
or other waters, between you, but 
such as ye may easily pass over on 
horseback. And,” quoth I, * the 
king’s majesty your uncle and the 
French king have seen one another 
at meetings aud entreatings afore 
this time, appointed for that pur- 
pose, but he never saw you, nor ye 
him: And therefore, to «| mine 
own fantasy to your grace, | would 
tliat so good a purpose should be no 
longer delayed betwixt you.’ Here- 
at he smiled, and said, * Well, I 
shall advise somewhat hereupon, 
and, or ye depart hence, we shall 
talk further of the same, and make 
you such answer to all your cre- 
dence, as, I trust, shall be to the 
pleasure and contentation of the 
king, mine uncle.” 

‘Thus he seemed content to dis- 
miss me for that time; which, per- 
ceiving, I told him, that I had done 
your = commendations to 
the queen’s grace as part of my 
charge so to do; and that if it pleas- 
ed his grace so to licence me, | 
would likewise visit the queen’s 
grace, his mother. ‘“ Marry,” 
quoth he, “1 pray you at your 


pleasure; ye needed not to ask my 
licence for that, but ye may boldly 
see and visit her at all times.” 


On the Proposal to erect a Monu- 
ment to Allen Ramsay, at the 
Llead of Glencross Water. 

To the Editor, 

Srr, 

Sa friend to truth, and an ene- 

my to imposition, I cannot 

allow the above proposal your 

last Number for June to pass unno- 

ticed; the facts on which it is 

grounded, being as erroneous as 
the project itself is absurd. 

In point of fact, the writer says, 
“is it not surprising that the author 
of the Gentle Shepherd should have 
been so long negtected ? Burns, 
Thomson, and others of our inge- 
nious countrymen, have reccived 
every mark of public approbation, 
while our * famous Allan’ has re- 
ceived no honour, save what cannot 
be denied—the admiration of every 
lover of the genuine muse.” This 
assertion is very extraordinary in a 
correspondent from Roslin, half-way 
between Edinburgh and Penny cuick ; 
as the most conspicuous house, built 
by the poet himself, on the Castle- 
hill of the metropolis, has been 
named from hia Ramsay Lodge, 
and a whole range of adjoining 
buildings, equally elevated and strik- 
ing, has been called to his honour 
Ramsay Garden; whilst, in the op- 
posite direction, on a height no less 
commanding, at Peunycuick, an o- 
belisk presents itself, and has been 
known, as Ramsay’s Monument, for 
near a century, 

With this introductory assertion, 
the following is ushered in; but, 
unfortunately, it is as void of truth 
as the former, and can only be ex- 
ceeded in absurdity by the proposal 
itself, they are intended to support 
aud forward.  Haddie’s How,” 

(meaning 


at 
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(meaning a spot, falsely so called, 
at the head of Glencross water), 
continues this correspondent, “ the 
scene of his inimitable pastoral, has 
been long pointed out as a fit place 
for a monument to him who first 
gave it to cternal fame.” In evi- 
dence of the groundlessness of this 
other averment, let any man, who 
has eyes in his head, and can read 
Ramsay’s description of Azs 
bie’s How, take the Pastoral with 
him to this place at the head of 
Glencross water, and let him say, 
if it was possible, even had it been 
known to him, that he could have 
alluded to it in his poem. In addi- 
tion to this, if more is necessary, 
this bare, remote, savage, and de- 
solate spot, is not only diametrical- 
ly opposite in every particular to 
the scene he paints, but there is 
every reason to believe, from his 
having 20 connexion with its neigh- 
bourhood, was never seen or heard 
of by him. To go to this place in 
summer, as a pleasant walk trom 
Edinburgh, may indeed suit boys, 
and such as are fond of fishing, and 
scrambling amongthe rocks in search 
of bilberries or junipers; but, to any 
man of sense, it would be an insult 
to shew it as the original of Raim- 
say’s Habbie’s How, or to ask his 
for a monument there 
on that account, when neither his 
poem has, nor himself had, any 
connexion with it whatever. 

It is not surprising, therefore, as 
your correspondent truly states, if 
** the indiguant sons of Edina, who 
resort thither in summer,” and, even 
© All have presumed for to abuse 
** "This stove erected to the Scottish muse,’ 
by “ poverty or ignorance,” only 
about two years ago, and have al- 
ready defaced so palpable an impo- 
sttion, aller being brought seven 
miles from “ Edina” to see Ram- 
say’s Habbie’s How, with their re- 
freshments in their pockets. 


As a wellwisher to genius, a 
every thing that can encourage ir, 
I have, however, the pleasure to in- 
form your correspondent, that a sub- 
scription is now on foot, and consi- 
derably advanced, to which he will, 
no doubt, contribute liberally, for 
the erection of a Towrr to the me- 
mory of “ our famous” and face- 
tious Allan, near the banks of the 
classic Esk above Roslin, in the 
midst of the coinciding and genuine 
originals of his pastoral, where he 
resided, and where, on the spot, 
there are already “ places of re- 
freshment for its visitors.” 

Hoping you will favour this letter 
with a place in an early Number of 


your Magazine, I remain, Sir, your 


very obedient servant, 
N, S, N. 
Edinburgh, July 12th, 1810. 


Description of the Bombardinent of 
Flushing, and of its Effects. From 
Letlers from Flushing. Svo. Lon- 
don, L809. 


INFORMED vou, in my last, 
that we were upon the point of 
very warm work: the bombardinent 
has begun and ended. Its effect was 
wrodigious beyond all imagination.— 
oad Chatham viewed it from tiie 
streets of Middleburg, and is said 
repeatedly to have exclaimed— 
What a noble spectacle!’ It 
was, indeed, a noble spectacle, ifthe 
spectator could have banished trom 
his mind all obtruding ideas of the 

misery which it must have caused. 
Every thing being prepared, or- 
ders were issued for the com- 
mencement of the bombardment ; 
and, about two o’clock on Sunday, 
both ships and batteries began to 
open upon the town. Nothing in 
nature, [ think, could be more tre- 
mendous. ‘The island shook as if 
under an earthquake, and every re- 
port of the cannon was followed by 
a 


Le 
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a most horrible crash. Bricks, tim- 
ber, and splinters of wood, flew 
about in every direction; and when 
the chimnies, on any high point, was 
struck, they were sometimes driven, 
almost whole, ever the walls. The 
batteries were all so near, that the 
guns had their full force ; they lite- 
rally appeared as if they were tear- 
ing the city up from the roots. The 
enemy, at first, made a brave shew 
of rpsistance, and several Dutch 
burghers pointed the cannon man- 
fully from the ramparts. The fire, 
however, soon became too hot for 
these peaceable citizens, and even 
for the garrison, and the town had 
iin appearance as if we were playing 
on an heap of ruins. The walls fell 
in large fragments, the churches 
took fire, the houses fell in, and 
every thing was shortly so involved 
in smoke, that the guns were aimed 
at random. 

This horrible work continued the 
whole of Sunday afternoon and 
night. ‘The town was repeatedly in 
flames; but the enemy continued 
their fire; gradually, however, this 
fire became less frequent; instead 
of vollies, it was reduced to single 
pieces ; and, instead of regular in- 
tervals, was at random. About ten 
o’clock on Monday morning, Sir 
tichard Strachan got under weigh, 
and, passing immediately under the 
sea-line of defence, poured in a 
most tremendous cannonade ; and, 
continuing in his station, repeated 
these dreadful broadsides for some 
hours. The brave garrison, for such 
they were, still stood to their guns ; 
but the ruins now fell thick! 
around them, as to bury even their 
guns. The fire at length, therefore, 
necessarily ceased, on the part of 
the enemy. There was still, how- 
ever, no appearance of surrender ; 
they obstinately kept up their co- 
lours when they could no longer 
fire a gun. I know no reason which 


should withheld us from doing jus- 


tice toan enemy. The defence of 
Flushing was brave and military, to 
a degree; and, as long as I live, I 
shall teel a warm respect tor Gene- 
ral Osten, the second in command, 
to whom this gatlaut defence is im- 
puted. It is to this obstinate brav- 


ery, to this honourable sense of” 


duty in the officers, and this rigid 
obedience, resulting from good dis- 
cipline, in the men, that the French 
owe their military superiority. In 
mere bodily strength, and animal 
courage, three Frenchmen are not 
equal to two Englishmen, or Aus- 
trians ; but what they want in bodi- 
ly frame, they compensate by their 
activity, their discipline, and, above 
all, by their hardiness of composi- 
tions An Englishman, on his gross 
flesh, soon melts away under the fa- 
tirues of a camptign, and the in- 
clemencics of weather, whiist the 
skin and bone of a Frenchman repel 
the attack without suffering; the 
rain seems to run olf him as if he 
were so much oilskin—this observa- 
tion is forced on me by the weather 
in this island. ‘There is not a man 
of us but has now his fever, his 
ague, or his cough, and if we stay 
here long, nine out of the dozen of 
us will be in our graves. The sea- 
men seem to bear this climate much 
better than the soldicrs: if Walche- 
ren is to be retained as a permanent 
uember of our empire, it will cost. 
us 500 men in the year, by sickness. 
You see that I have changed my 
opinion. 

This horrible work, for such, 
really, was this bombardment, con- 
tinued till about five o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 14th, when the fire 
of the enemy entirely ceased, and 
the Commander in Chief stopped it 
on our side. A summons was im- 
mediately sent into the town; to 
which General Monnet returned for 
answer, that he would reply as soon 
as he had consulted a Council of 
War. An hour was given him ~ 


= 
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this purpose. Three hours, how- 
ever, elapsed, and no answer was 
received. [tf became necessary, 
therefore, to resume the bombard- 
ment; and, accordingly, once more 
the ships and batterics hegan play- 
ing on this devoted town. ‘The fire 
was now more tremendous than be- 
fore ; because the rest of the men 
had given them new spirits. Con- 
greve’s rockets blazed about in hor- 
rible splendour: they are certainly 
more etfectual than shells of any di- 
mensions. The town was shortly 
on fire, and, as seen through the 
darkness of the night, nothing could 
be more horrible or sublime. Ima- 
gine yourself within four hundred 
yards of a walled town—this town 
on fire in five or six parts—the 
flames raging amidst the darkness of 
the night—the cannons still thun- 
dering, and the walls and chimnies 
and roots falling under the stroke of 
the ball, and you may have some 
faint idea of the dreadful scene 
which was presented to us. The in- 
terior of almost every house was vi- 
sible; and when there was an inter- 
val of the noise of the cannon, it was 
filled up by the ‘shrieks of the wo- 
men from. the city; even the very 
dogs howied, and several owls and 
bats flew, aflrighted, round the light. 
I wish painter had been present, 
that he mieht have preserved a 
scene unrivalled in sublunity. West 
would have produced a_ picture 
which would have amazed the world. 
At resninded me, several times, of the 
general tone and character of his 
Death on the White Horse, the 
noblest picture, at least to my 
thoughts, which the modern world 
can boast. 

The bombardinent continued in 
this manner till two o'clock in the 
morning, when General Monnet re- 

vested a suspension of arms, for 
forty-cight hours, This request 
was refused, and two hours only 
granted. The bombardment then 


ceased, and Colonel Long and Cap. 
tain Cockburn were sent to nego- 
tiate the terms; the whole business 
was concluded in an hour, and the 
gates were put into our possession 
without the loss of amoment. As 
the government dispatches will be 
sent off at the same time with this 
letter, I need not inform you of the 
articles. Lou will agree with me, 
that the garrison merited them, and 
it has become the moder practice 
of war to reward valour even in an 
enemy. ‘Lhe garrison of Flushing 
have certainly done their duty, and 
had it not been for our ships, they 
would) have held out six weeks 
longer. 

Nothing could present a more 
aweful spectacle than the town, as 
seen by the. morning light. 1 be- 
lieve [ have already mentioned that 
the walls are high, but the churches 
and houses very considerably over- 
look them. Imagine almost every 
house battered in; the churches on 
fire, and the interior rooms and wall 
of every house exposed to. sight. 
The Dutch generally build their 
chinnies in amass—ell the chinnies 
of one, and even of two adjoining 
houses, are built ina heap on the 
partition wall. Our shells and bails 
having struck them, had precipitat- 
ed thom on the roots of the houses, 
which Lad broken down under the 
weight, Congreve’s rockets had 
thus found admission into the inte- 
rior of the dwellings, and'the fire of 
these arcows being very powerful 
und intense, the destruction they 
caused was frightful, Le will not, 
I think, admit ef a doubt, that, in 
firing a town, ihese rockets cannot 
be equalled ; and it it be a part o. 
our established system of wartore, to 
destroy as well as to take, this 1D» 
vention is certainly entitled to praises 
But 1 confess I think the objection 
against them to be good: they are 
more destructive, than they are efh- 
cacious iv compelling a surrender: 

they 
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they reduce a town by burning it to 
the ground; and should they ever 
mito use anfone: t bel- 
livereats, they would add to the 
muschiet of war, without shortening 
its duration. 

Lhave just now returned from a 
walk through the streets of Plush- 
me: amore melancholy spectacie 
hi we never beheld. “Till the present 
day it was prohibited to enter the 
town. Nothing is more laudable 
than the care whie h has been taken 
to prevent the soldiers from pluna- 
dering the tahabitants. 

It is impossible to walk through 
the streets of Flushing, from the 
masses of ruin which every where 
obstruct the way. The burghers 
of every rank are employed in dig- 
ging the smoking heaps, to search 
tor the mangled bodies of their re- 


lations. moment some of 


these wounded frames are raised on 
biers, that they may be clanned by 
their relatives. These effects and 
appendages of war are truly horri- 
ble; it is necessary to mivest it with 
gay apparel, to render it tolerable ; 
the more IT see, the more do I be- 
come persuaded, that nothing is so 
senseless as those objections to the 
gaiety or our dress, niusic, which 
vor read in the milit: iry theorists. 
No one would become a soldier who 
saw war as it really is. 

As to the extent of the ruin, 
about one third of the town is a mass 
of rubbish; amongst this, am 
ry to have to add, that all the pub- 
lic buildings are to be included. 
The Stadthouse, as you may read in 
your gazetteers, was built on the 
model of that of Amsterdam, and 
a Flushing stands in a similar si- 
tuation, that is to Say, halt under 
Water, the resemblance was very 
complete; it resembled it more, 
however, in its magnificent archi- 
tecture than in the mere accidental 
point of situation. It was built ac- 
cording to Dutch industry, more 

“July 1810. 


solid then was necess?ry, but was 
altoxether a most noble stracture. 
Ot this building nothing now re- 
mains but the outer walls; the fire 
has completely gutted it, and its 
roo! and interior are all piled in -— 
vast heap within the compass of 
standing walls. It reminded me 
very foreibly ot Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, but was in every respect a no- 
bler building than that heavy miss 
ot brick work. 

One church has been completely 
burned to the ground, another was 
on tire several times, but the cite 
zens by the most incredible etlorts, 
suppressed itand saved their chure he 
By all that Tecan hear, the burghers 
conducted themselves, during the 
sic Be, with the greatest courage and 
coolness : they spared no ellurts to 
save their houses, they extinguished 
the fires with the most incomparable 
coolness. The garrison, on the o- 
ther hand, were perfectly negligent 
as to any consequences which might 
happen to the city. “Fhey compel- 
Jed the burghers moreover, to man 
the works, and, if report may be be- 
lieved, put them in advance. This, 
indeed, is the method which the 
French generally observe towards 
their auxiliaries, they push them iu 
front, and then cut off their rear, so 
as to render their retreat impossible. 
The Prench ofhicers never trust thei: 
foreign auxiliaries till they have 
plac ed them in a situation where 
treachery or desertion would be 
impossible. The escape of Romana 
was a solitary mstance. 

Every house is perforated by at 
least one ball, and some of them by 
a dozen or more, every root bears 


evident proot of the torce and des- 


tructive extent of Congreve’s rock- 
ets. It is almost wondertul to me 
that any of the women have been 
able to effect their escape; the 
stench of the unburied bodies is 
intolerable; matty of the women 
during the borpbardinent fled to the 

gellars, 
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cellars, and fortunately none of the 
balls penetrated so far. There isa 
report in our camp that General 
Monnet pursued the same course, 
but, as it is but a report, [shall give 
itno credit ; his conduct, as far as it 
has appeared to us, has been that of 
a very brave man, and it would be 
a pity that his character should be 
reported away. He certainly did 
not expose himself on the ramparts, 
but this is no part of the duty of a 
commandant: Lord Chatham lim- 
self was in Midleburg during the 
greater part of the siege, and yet 
no one thinks of tmputing any blame 
to him; why should we deal more 
hardly with General Monnet? 


Reply by Dr Edmondston to the 
Strictures of Orcadensis, on his 
View of the Ancient and Present 
State of the Zetland Islands. 


Yo the Faitor. 


Sir, 

HAVE been much amused by 

the perusal of a paper in the 
Scots Magazine, for May 1810, en- 
titled “ Strictures on Dr Edmond- 
ston’s History of the Zetland 
Islands”, and signed Orcadensis. It 
had been very public betore I had 
the pleasure of seeing it; for al- 
though I always feel happy where I 
am even the indirect means of con- 
tributing to the amusement of 
others, yet, as I had resolved never 
to make any work of mine the sub- 
ject of controversy, I carefully ab- 
stained from reading any production 
that might lead me to engage in it, 
especially if my opponent, instead of 
openly avowing himself, took shel- 
ter under an anonymous signature. 
But as I entertain a strong belief 
that I know who this same Orcaden- 
sis is, and, as I teel a wish to do every 
justice to the abilities, liberality, 
and candour of this personage, ‘I 
have overcome my aversion to this 


Kind of writing, and shall, therefore, 


Edmondston 


for once at least, analyse the merits 
of this sol-disunt critic. 

Orcadensis commences his most 
eloquent paper by a gentle insinua- 
tion against your judgment and taste 
in approving of my “ View of the 
Ancient and Present State of the 
Zetland Islands’’, but fre kindly for- 
bears “ to revive discussions which 
might involve you in controversy,” 
and proposes to lanit his animadver- 
sions to the Natural History depart- 
ment, on which it is alleged that 
* you did not enter,” and on which 
he supposes “ there is little chance 
of writing with asperity.” To your 

eneral manner of reviewing books, 

have nothing to say; youde it, I 
presume, as you think proper; but, 
in the present instance, it might 
be called rather an exposition of the 
contents of the different chapters, 
than a review ; and trom the chap- 
ter on Natural History, the subject 
“on which you did not enter,” you 
have extracted more than from all 
the rest of the work put together. 
What those discussions are, which 
can involve you in controversy, | 
am utterly at a loss to and 
can, therefore, say nothing respect- 
ing them. 

The next paragraph of this splen- 
did criticism insinuates, that you 
have been grossly ignorant of what 
appeared in your own Magazine in 
the years 1804 and 5; for * you 
might, with propriety, have claimed 
for your rahe the merit of anti- 
cipating Dr Edmonston in several 
of the most important remarks which 
he makes on the present state ot 
Zetland, and on the means of its 
improvement.” ‘This observation, | 
suppose, relates to Mr Patrick 
Neils papers on Zetland, and his 


Tour in that country. I have for 
at least six years been in habits ot 
intimacy with Mr Neill, and I have 
always found him to be a man of 
modesty and of merit, and withal 
a good naturalist. He very = 
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fold me himsell, that, as he had been 
only a few days in Zetland, his in- 
formation respecting that country 
was both vague and imperfect ; that 
his observations were confined chiet- 
iy to natural history, to which he 
had more immediately devoted his 
attention; that even they appeared 
in print rather to gratity the wish 
of the then editor, than from a 
belief in his own mind that they 
contained any thing either novel or 
interesting ; but that he would cer- 
tainly endeavour to repel the harsh 
and severe attacks which he said 
were made on him, by his oppo- 
nents—Every one whe writes the 
history of a country, and relates 
facts and epinions which occurred, 
and were fainiliar to multitudes be- 
tore he was born, must rely for these 
facts and opinions on the testinion 
of others; but their antiquity or their 
authenticity are not to be appre- 
ciated by the oracles of ignorance 
or presumption. It is the arrange- 
ment of the different subjects—the 
variety of information—the reason- 
ing, and the style, which render any 
work either peculiar or original. If 
Orcadensis can detect a_ single 
plagiarism in my whole book—if he 
can shew that, without acknowledg- 
ment, I have appropriated to my 
own the of 
others, I shall be prepared to do 
every justice to his ingenuity. If 
he fail in the scrutiny, his judgment 
and his veracity will naturally r¢- 
ceive that construction which every 
intelligent reader is at liberty to im- 
pose on them. 

When employed in preparing for 
the press, my * View of the Zetland 
{slands”, I thought it would render 
the work more complete, to include 
mit a popular sketch of the objects 
of natural history, which the coun- 
try presented. But I was aware, 
that to render such a sketch at all 
interesting to the general reader, it 
‘nust be divested, as much as possi- 


ble, of technical. expressions, and 
abstract reasonings, and the details 
confined to more familiar subjects. 
In the introduction, therefore, to the 
chapter on Natural History, after 
stating the extent and variety which 
Zetland presented, on the subject of 
mineralogy and marine insects, [ 
made the following observation : 
“In the other departments of natu- 
tural history, it exhibits less either 
of novelty or variety; and in the 
sketch of it, therefore, which I pro- 
pose to give, I shall confine my ob- 
servations chiefly to such points as 
appear to be less generally known, 
and leave to some future votary of 
the science, the task of minute rela- 
tion.” (a) The means which ap- 
peared to me to be best calculated 
to attain this end, were to state the 
habits and economy of those qua- 
drupeds and birds whose modes of 
life exhwbited the most varied dis- 
plays of instinct and of reason; and, 
a beginning that of the birds, I 
made the following remark, which 
Orcadensis has quoted, and which 1 
beg the reader may bear in his 
mind :—“ The frequeney and ease 
of observing their hubits and modes 
of life, which this country presents, 
have enabled me to acquire certain 
facts respecting the economy of 
some of them which are not general- 
ly known.” (6) We shall now see 
how far the learned Oreadensts has 
succeeded in invalidating my state- 

ments. 
~The subject of the birds opens 
with a most interesting critique on 
my account of the Skua-vull. [have 
been so unfortunate as to say, that 
there are no birds peculiar to Zet- 
land; but the philological Orcadensis 
triumphantly excl ums— inust, 
however, remark, ‘hat the Skua-gull 
is peculiar, or, at least, is not found in 
any other part of the British domini- 
ons.” 


(a) Vol. iis p. 181. 
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ons.” Colonel Montagu, who en- 
joys the reputation of being an accu- 
rate zoologist, having ventured to 
say, that the Skua-gull * breeds in 
the Orkney islands,”’ is declared to 
“have been mistuformed ; because,” 
says Orcadensis, “ perhaps in the 
south of England the Orkneys may 
he understood to includ the Shetland 
éslands. I am next sadly rated, that, 
as a native of Zetland, I have men- 
tioned only two plaees in which this 
bird breeds, “* while the chief breed- 
ing place of this curious gull is Fo- 
na’s Hill, the highest mountain in 
the country, and sttuated im Main- 
land, or largest island.’ And, last- 
ly, the public is gravely informed, 
that this bird is * the Port Egmont 
hen, mentioned in voyages round 
the world,” 

I regret my utter inability to do 
justice to the extreme modesty, 
accurate reasoning, and clegant 
Janguage with which this luminous 
yaragraph abounds. had always 
a led to think, that it animals of 
the same species lived and propa- 
gated their kind in two different 
countries, they could not be consi- 
dered as peeuliar to one. I know 
well that the Skua-gull is far trom 
being numerous in Zetland, even at 
Rtona’s Hill. I know well, also, 
that it is very numerous in New 
{Tolland, in Feroe, and in Iceland. 
To render the preposition, therefore, 
respecting its peculiarity to Zetland 
more clear and intelligible, it may 
be stated in the following terms : 

Dr Edmonston says, that there 
are no birds peculiar to Zetland. 
The Squa-gull is peculiar to Zet- 
tand; because vastly greater num- 
bers are met with in other countries 
than Zetland can possibly supply, 
and because the British dominion 
does not extend to New Holland ; 
ergo, the Doctor is inaccurate.— 
Q.E.D. As this mode of reason- 
iug, at least, must be acknowledged 
to be * peculiar,” I propose, in al- 


lusion to the force and fire which 
characterize the style of Orcadensis, 
that it may in future be denominated 
the mode of induction. (c) 

The alleged mistake of Colonel 
Montagu, it must be acknowledged, 
is most satisfactorily accounted for, 
as it is extremely probable, that a 
gentleman, although writing express- 
ly on ornithology, vet happening to 
be in the south of England at the 
time, could not be supposed to be 
acquainted with the northern ap- 
pendages of Grent Britain. 

“ Where icnorance is bliss 
toily to be wise.” 

The bold assertion, that the Shyuw- 
gu/l breeds in no other parts of the 
British dominions but im Zetland, is 
worthy of the comprehensive mind 
ot Orcadensis ; for what other zoclo- 
gist, that ever existed, would pre- 
tend to be acquainted with all the 
birds that breathe on the varied re- 
gions of the earth, which acknow- 
ledge the dominion of Britain? Bui 
Orcadensts means Great Britain; and 
this is only an clegant way in which 
he chooses to express himself. Tam 
sorry, however, to inform the public, 
that a certain great soi-disant zoolo- 
gist, with whom L know Orcadensis to 
be most intimately acquainted, in one 
day last summer, ncarly extirpated 
the whole colony of Shva-gulls trom 
Rona’s hill, stteated in Mainland, 
or largest island ;” and it is therefore 
to be apprehended, according to this 
Flaming mode of proceeding, that 
the inofiensive inhabitants of Port 
Egmant may experience a deplor- 
able deficiency this year, in their 
annual supply of poultry. 

I am next accused of having said, 
that the Falco albicilla, or white 

tailed 


(ce) In strict etymology, this should be 
denominated the Orcadian mode of induc- 
tion ; but the learned critics of Hialtlandia, 
for whose edification this paper is more 1m- 
mediately written, will be at no loss to 
trace the propriety of the application. 
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tailed eagle, is the only species of 
that bird which breeds in Zetland ; 
for Orcadensis declares, that * other 
two species occur, both in Orkney 
and Shetland.’ But, although he has 
said, that “the name Erne is applied 
sromiscuously to this species, to the 
Ringtalled Eagle tulvus), 
and to the Sea Eagle (Valco. ossi- 
fragus,)” it is impossibleto ascertain, 
fron his own words, whether the 
two species last enumerated, be 
those taissteriously alluded to, or 
whether he has sti!l twe others to 
produce. But all very sublime writ- 
ers are occasionally obscure. ‘The 
Valeo fulvus, believe, is in Zet- 
land; but it is to be considered ra- 
ther as a variety ef the Falco albi- 
cilla, than as a distinct species. I 
have my doubts whether the Paleo 
o-sitragus be in Zetland; and I think 
I may venture to atlirm, that Orca- 
densis never saw either the one or 
the other of these Jatter mentioned 
birds in that country. 

Orcadensis is not a little surprised 
to tind that I mention the Merlin a- 
mong the birds of Zetland; and he 
displays his extensive erudition, by 
telling us, that it is “ accounted a 
rare migratory hawk,” and that he is 
doubtful « how far ornithologists can 
depend on my accuracy.” He ought 
to know that there are between twen- 


ty and thirty difierent species of 


hawks, several of which chenge 
their plumage at different ages, as 
much as the gulls do; and it is very 
possible, that a stranger, such as he 
Is, might not have had an opportu- 
ity of ascertaining, with absolute 
precision, whether this rare mi- 
eratory hawk” really visited Zet- 
land or not. Ornithologists need 
not, therefore, be start! led ercatly 
at the scepticism of Orcadensis 5 tor 
I have the pleasure of imorming 


them, that the present Protessor of 


Natural History in the University 
of Edinburgh, who has himself ex- 
plored the greater part of Zetland, 


and written not only the best ac- 
count of its mineralogy that has yet 
appeared, but the best like dy to ap- 
pear, has been pleased, repeatedly 
and publicly, to state, that have 
communicated ficts on the subject 
of ornithology “ which are not ge- 
nerally known ;’ and venture 

to sey, without the tear ot’ contra- 
diction, thet he shall never have 

cause to think that his confidence 
has been misplaced. From several 
specimens which T have lately had 
an opportunity of examiniig, 
pect soon to communicate to Orcas 
densis, some intelligence re spect: 
ing this * rare migratory hawk,” 

which, notwithstanding his zeal for 
the progress of zoological science, I 
cannot help thinking he would 
ther should come trom any other 
quarter. 

Jam next charged with creat in- 
consistency m stating, thai the hoods 
ed crow (Corvus ‘ornix ) is * the 
only species of crow constantly re- 
sident in Zetland,” for, says Orea- 
densis, the raven (C Orvus Corax ) 
as Constant a residenter’’ as the 
former. Some years ago, the Com- 
missioners of Supp ly, w ith the view 
of extirpating from the country the 
birds of this genus, as they were 
considered destructive to the young 
lambs and poultry, offered pre- 
of 4d. for the head of every 
raven, and 2d. for that of every 
crow which should be brought to 
their A very hot persecu- 
tion immediately touk place. But 
it was soon observed, that the raven, 
from being more eageriy sought 
alter, seem no chance of satety 
but in escaping from this cruel | mal, 
became regular mits migrations, 
and numbers resorted to Orkney ; 
and even long ailer, when the per- 
secution became much less ardent, 
the ravens regularly quitted Ze 
aiter the breeding season ; and many 
ofthemdosostill. The crow, on the 
contrary, was seldem known to mi- 

grate, 
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grate, and never does so now, but 
endeavoured to avoid its pursuers, 
by caution and circumspection. I 
have, therefore, with nae: proprie- 
ty, characterized the hooded crow, 
as the on/y species of this genus 
“ constantly resident ia Zetland ;” 
and when Orcadensis shall know even 
half as much ef Zetland as [ do, he 
will readily subscribe, not only to 
the accuracy of this, but to that 
of many other statements, which his 
inexperience. and his impetuosity, 
at present, prevent him from com- 
prehending. 

My taste for music, and my musi- 
ca! car, next engage the attention of 
this enlightened critic ; and, it nust 
be confessed, that the subject is of 
vital importance to ornithology. 
I have, it seems, had the misfortune 
to say, of the Starling, that it “ suc- 
cessfully imiiates the tones of other 
birds, but has a harsh cry of its 
own,” and to describe the spring- 
call of the Plover, as “ extremely 
sweet and plaintive,” and the “ na- 
tive note” of the Curlew, as “ wild 
and interesting.’ But my_ insensi- 
bility to the musical excellences of 
the Starling, has roused all the in- 
dignation and tender sympathies of 
this second Pan, and produced the 
following exquisitely poetical pas- 
sage: * The author (meaning poor 
me) has never listened to the vernal 
warblings of the Starling, while, 
from the steeple of Lerwick, or the 
tops of the most elevated buildings, 
it salutes its mate with a melodious 
love-song.”” What a pity, that any 
dry, obstinate fact, should come in 
the way of such beautiful words, 
which one pronounces so “ tripping- 
ly on the tongue.” But facts, they 
say, are stubborn things, and I must 
have recourse to them. In the first 
place, there is no steeple in Ler- 
wick, from which this bird could 
warble “ a melodious love-song. ”* 
The tolbooth consists of two stories 
above the level of the street, sure 
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mounted by a turret kind of top, 
only afew feet nigh, in which the 
charch-bell hangs, and * the most 
elevated buildings’? are common 
dwelling-houses, tew of which are so 
high as this same stecple-less tolbooth. 
But most of them have their ends 
tinged brown, with peat smoke, 
which, in the eye of aman of power- 
fu! imagination, might, no doubt, give 
them a venegable and “Gothic ap- 
pearance, and make them look 
much more elevated than they real- 
ly are. At any rate, it could not 
fail to please the Lerwegians to be 
informed, that their little town was 
studded with * elevated buildings,” 
and, moreover, had a steeple in it, 
from the top of which they might 
have an opportunity of hearing “ the 
vernal warblings of the Starling.” 
“Different minds incline to differ- 
ent objects.” Phe philo-musical Or- 
cadens?s will continue to listen, with 
heartfelt rapture, to the “ melodious 
love-song” of the Starling, and of 
the Wren; and Dr Edmondston 
will continue to be pleased, when 
he hears the notes of the Plover 
and of the Curlew!! There is, 
however, one omission, on the 
part of Orcadensis, connected with 
this truly important subject, which, 
asa wow toc 4 he ought not to have 
assed over in silence, and which, [ 
ope, he will immediately supply, 
viz. to inform ornithologists, whe- 
ther it be the cock Starling, or the 
hen Starling, that thus * salutes its 
mate with a melodious love-song ” 
from the steeple, and tops of the 
most elevated buildings of Lerwick. 
The last topic of animadversion, 
in this admirable paper, relates to 
the feet of the Cormorant, which, 
I have said, are very ill calculated 
for sitting upon trees.’? this 


vwoint, T am declared to be mista- 
for, wherever there are large 
trees on the ¢ margin’ of lakes, 
even in the inland parts of the 
country, detachmenis of Cormorants 

are 
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are occasionally seen perching upon 
them; and they seem to perch with 
great facility, ail to sit on the 
branches in perfect security, not- 
withstanding that they have the mis- 
fortune to possess feet very ill calcu- 
lated (in Dr Edimonston’s opinion ) 
for this purpose.’ Now, in o- 
inion, it would have been more 
ike an accurate zoologist, to have 
named, at least, one of the numer- 


ous lakes in “ the inland parts of 
on the © margin’? of 


the country,” 


which the Cormorants are in the 
habit of perching, that any one 
might have recognized the fact. 
For my own part, L have seen many 
Jakes, both in Great Britain and in 
other countries, whose sides were 
covered with trees ; but so tar from 
seeing “ detachments of Cormo- 
rants”? sitting on their branches, I 
never witnessed even a corporal and 
a single file resorting to these woody 
avodes. I know well, that when 
Cormorants become old and weak, 
they quit the sea, and repair to riv- 
crs and Jakes; but they generally 
rest on stones on their shores, and 
not on trees. I have known this 
to be the case in the loch of Dud- 
dingsion, near Edinburgh. 
Havingdemonstrated, as he thinks, 
my presumption in quarrelling with 
the feet of the Cormorant, Orcaden- 
sis concludes his eloquent philippic, 
in the following Pythagorean axiom. 
“ It is really awkward for philoso- 
phers, who may happen to be pos- 
sessed of a little of what is called 
anatomical knowledge, thus to broach 
theory in opposition to fact.’ The 
same unlucky want of adherence to 
matters of fact, and the same disre- 
gard of truth, attend Orcadensis in 
this instance, as in every other. I 
have not proposed even the sha- 


dow of a theory ou the subject. It 


the Cormorant can sit in safety.on a 
tree, (and I have no doubt that, 
when he is tired of swimming, and 
there is neither grays nor rocks on 
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which to rest lis wearied limbs, he 
may have recourse to a tree), Tam 
sure, poor fellow, I shall not disturb 
hin. But, if an ass were to pereh 
ona branch ef a tree, would, never- 
theless, both think and say, that his 
feet “ were very ill calculated for re- 
maining tn safety in that elevated po- 
sition, and that the opposing claws of 
® parrot are much better adapted for 
the purpose. ” 

I inust not pass over so easily the 
ingenious Compliment which Orcas 
deasts is pleased to pay to my ana- 
tomical knowledge. Having prac 
tised medicine and surgery tor se- 
veral years, in diferent climates, and 
having M.D. tacked to my name, it 
was very likely that the unretlecting 
part of mankind might be Seemed 
to give me credit for some portion 
of anatomical skill; but the generous 
remark, which occurs in the last e- 
loquent passage that 1 have 
tends to counteract any such sup- 
position. Perhaps Oreadensis will 
think me vain, when I tell hin, that 
I an under no apprehension that the 
public will ondervalon my attains 
Im anatonry, lia consequence 
of his insinuations. Anatomy and 
physiology torm the basis on which 
all rational zoological information 
is founded; and he must be a very 
superficial zoologist, indeed, who 
has not a competent knowledge of 
them both. 

I have thus minutely, and in suc- 
cession, ex:unined all the Stric- 
tures” of Orcadensis, and, I trust, 
I have satisfactorily exposed his 
vulgar, inaccurate, and fustian stile 
—his false reasoning—his empty 
pretensions—-and his utter unac- 
guuiatance with the subject. My 
account, therefore, “ of the habits 
and modes of jife,”? of certain Zet- 
land birds, which ‘ the frequency 
and ease of observing them” enabled 
me to publish, remains as correct 28 
before the strictures of Orcadensis 
appeared. For, instead of attack- 
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ing it, he has engaged in pert and 
childish discussions, on the names, 
musical qualifications, and the places 
of breeding of a few rare’ birds ; 
points which have perplexed the 
best zoologists in every age, and 
will continue to perplex them to the 
end of the chapter. But, even in 
trifles of this kind, I have not per- 
mitted him to carry off any laurels, 
but have detected the shallow so- 
plustry of fis most elaborate at- 
tempts; and, but for the circum- 
stance, that [ know him to be puff: 
ed up with his own self-sufliciency, 
and that he is extremely anxious to 
be thought a great man at my ex- 
pence, L would deem it my duty to 
apologize to my triends and the pub- 
lic for having condescended to no- 
tice the puerile efforts of so perfect 
a tyro. 

I shall now conclude this reply 
with two zoological tacts, which are 
pertectly authentic, and which can- 
not fail to be peculiarly interesting 
to a mind devoted to criticism. 

_ As I have had, since my late visit 
to Zetland, frequent opportunities 
of extending my information re- 
specting the birds of this country, 
and of discovering, by the help * of 
what is called anatomical know- 
tedge,”” several distinctions of sex, 
characterized by nice external marks, 
of which T was formerly ignorant, 
and “ which are not generally 
knewn,”? have formed the re- 
solution of writing a work, express- 
by on the natural history of the birds 
of Zetland. Conformably to this 
plan, early im April Jast, 1 transmit- 
ted to the Editor of the Scots Ma- 
“yp a notice to that effect. But, 
»v some mistake or other, it has not 
vet been announced in that Miscel- 
any. It has, I hope, before this 
time, however, been regularly ad- 
vertised. As this work will be strict- 
ly scientitic, I shall then appear 
before the public as an ernitho- 
logist ; and T earnestly request, that 


dmondston, &\c. 


the learned Orcadensis way recerve 
some portion of his Quintilian acu- 
men tor the occasion, and not ex- 
pend it all, on what I myself have 
considered as of minor importance. 
In the mean time, T beg leave to 
assure him, that I intend to take no 
further notice of his strictures: but 
I shall be most happy to see that he 
continue them, at think they will 
answer the purpose of a foil to sct 
off my work. 

The other zoological fact cannot 
fail to charm Orcadensis. A great 
pseudo-zoologist, who expected to 
imake numerous discoveries in na- 
tural history in the Zetland Islands, 
after a twelvemonth’s research, sent, 
to the Wernerian Society of Edin- 
burgh, an account of what he took 
to be a non-descript marine insect, 
in the class Permes and Genus Le- 
pas; and to perpetuate the merit ot 
this discovery, the animal was dig- 
nified with the appellation of Leas 
Hialtlandica. the month of 
March last, a certain meimber ot 
that Society, well known for the 
accuracy of his zoological know- 
ledge, transmitted communice- 
tion, which I had the honour ot 
hearing read by the Secretary, by 
which it unequivocally appeared, 
that the magnificent Lepas Hialt-. 
landica was nothing more then the 
Lepas fasciendaris, which Ellis had 
described and figured accurately in 
his work on Corallines thirty years 
before!! The Society, faithiul to 
the truly Caledonian maxim of never 
recognizing an old friend with a new 
face, ejected the animal trom tie 
yhial in which it had been so long 
sealed, and thus 
clared, that, as far as the advance- 
ment of natural history was con- 
cerned, every individual of the same 
species might be allowed to cling to 
any bit of wood which the waves 
presented, and float, in wonted ob- 
scurity, on the shores of Orkacy 
and of Zetland. I may give we 
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moral of this fact, nearly in the em- 
shatic language of Orcadensts. “ It 
iw really aw kward for philosophers, 
who may happen to be possessed = 
of a slight knowledge of external 
characters, and whose reading is 
both slender and cireumsertbed, * to 
éroach theory in opposition to fact.” 
Artruur 
Lerwich, 27th June, 1810. 


Letters occasioned by 
History of the 


Zetland 


stows 
li nas . 
ETTER IT. 
To the Lditor. 
Sip, 
PROCEED now to what Dr 
Kdmondston chooses to cail the 
migratory land birds’? of Shet- 
land. 

Among these it is amusing to find 
mentioned the Heronand the Oyster- 
caicher, which are neither dard birds, 
properly so called, nor do they mi- 
grate from Shetland. The shyp- 

ric, or heron, is occasionally seen 
on rocks all the year round ; ard 
wks ot chalde Ts, OF scolders, (oysters 
caichers) reguli arly s spend the winter 
about tue rocky oe es of Noss 
Island. C oncerning the latter bird, 
the author remarks, that * the lim- 
pet is its chief, and almost only food; 
the oyster it can neither catch nor 
open. It has, therefore, very im- 
properly been named oyster- -catch- 
er. (a) ‘That it cannot catch the 
oyster, is merely Dr Edmondston’s 
ssertion, pitte dagains tthe authority 
of the best ornithologis ts. Tle 
allows that the bird can dive; and 
he must also allow, that in many 
pices oyster-beds occur which ave 
nearly uncovered at ebb-tide. It is 
rfectly possible, therefore, for the 
ird to get atthe oysters. The dit- 
ficulty of forcibly opening the shell 


fa) Vol. iit. p. 269, 
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of an oyster we readily admit: but 
naturalists have only asserted that it 
insinuates its bill while the — 
are open, or while the animal i 
feeding. To judge from my own 
experience, T would say, that the 
bird displays as much adroitness in 
detaching ‘limpets from the rocks, 
as it Is necessary to suppose in thus 
catching’ oysters. 

Dr Edmondston being evidently 
no practical ornithologist, and yet 
determined to indite the natural 
history of Shetland birds, with their 
Linnean titles, has, as might, dprior?, 
be expected, been, several in- 
stances, misled by trusting implicitly 
to English or to provincial anes, 
bestowed on them by others, within 
out being able to check himself by 
examining the characters of the birds 
themselves. At pages 268 and 269, 
no fewer than three instances of such 
blundering eccur. 

Ist, Hetellsus, that “buntings ap- 
pear pretty generally during winter, 
small parties of about eight or 
ten.’ Thus far he is correct: but, 
perplexed by the generic use of the 
Enehish name Bunting, he rashly 
puts down the Shetland ‘bird as being 
the “ Emberiza citrinella” of Lin- 
nevus, (the well known yellow-yald- 
ring of Scotland) ; w hereas it really 
is the Emberiza miliaria, or common 
bunting. 

9d, ‘Since Stone-chat in English, 
sounds very like Stane-chacker in 
Scottish, Dr Edmondston seems 
to have thought himself quite sate in 
considering these names as synony- 
mous. He accordingly announces 
the stane-chacker of Scotland to be 
the Motacilla rubicoila; whereas it 
is, inreality, the Motacilla oenanthe ; 
__the stane-chacker of this country 
being the wheal-ear, not the stone- 
chat, of the English. 

8d, The “ water-wagtail,” it is 
said, “ is seen only during the 
breeding season, in a very few 

places, 
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aces, particularly in the Island of 
This water-wagtail is alleg- 
ed to be the “ Motacilla baarala’”’ 
misprinted for doarula ) of Linneus. 
fad Dr Edmondston been an ac- 
curate observer, and one whose au- 
thority as a naturalist could have 
been depended on, here would have 
been wn interesting fact for English 
ornithologists. 
spends the winter in England; but 
it has never been observed there 
during the summer months. 
cording to Dr Edmondston, we 
might conclude that it retires to 
Shetland to breed! This is pos- 
sible, but not probable. The pro- 
bability rather is, that the author 
has mistaken the bird, and truly 
alludes to the more common White 
Wagtail, Motactila alba,—a tew of 
which do breed in the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. 

Had Dr Edmondston consulted 
the list of birds printed in Dr Barry’s 
history of Orkney, he might have 
saved himself from falling into these 
and sunilar awkward mistakes. The 
Linnean and English narnes are 
there correctly put down; and the 
birds of Orkney and of Shetland are 
very nearly the same. This list, I 
think it right to observe, had been 
borrowed by Dr Barry entirely from 
the Rev. Mr Low of Birsa’s MS. 
catalogue, drawn up at the desire 
of the celebrated Mr Pennant. The 
original of this, Phad an opportunity 
of examining several years ago, con- 
taining remarks and corrections in 
Mr Pennant’s own hand-writing. 
Dr Barry, in his edition of the list, 
has introduced inextricable confu- 
sion, by most injudiciously trans- 
posing the articles,—beginning at 
the last, and yroceeding backwards 
to the first. his, I am reluctantly 
compelled to conclude, must have 
been done with the view of conceal- 
ing the plagiarism; for Dr Barry 
has not once acknowledged his obhi- 
gations to Low’s MSS,! Both au- 
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thors, alas! are no more: but I feel 
it tobe due to the memory of the 
friend of Pennant, to record the 
state of the fact, and to add, that, 
after a careful collation, whatever is 
good in Dr Barry’s edition of the 
list, may be ascribed to Mr Low, 
who was a real observer of nature : 
and whatever is bad, may be set 
down to the account of the editor, 
who, though a patient and laborious 
investigator of the history and anti- 
quities of the islands, was certataly 
no practical ornithologist. 
July, OrcADENSIS. 
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Life of Vorquato Tasso 3 with an 
Historical and Critical Account of 
his Writings. By John Black; 
2 vols. 4to. 3s. Murray. 


IOGRAPHY, and especially the 
"biography of private lite, have 


always been a study possessed of 


peculiar and general attractions. 
It touches the bulk of men more 
closely, it comes more home to 
their bosoms, than either the opera- 
tions of inaimate nature, or the 
events which pass ina higher sphere 
than that in which they move. No 
study is more pregnant with instruc- 
tion, since it presents men acting in 
like situations with ourselves, and ex- 
hibits to us the nature and tendency 
of each particular line of conduct, 
thus enabling us to judge, both what 
we ought to do ourselves, and what 
we may expect from cthers. It is 
not, however, every individual to 
whose story the public will listen ; 


there must be some splendour ot 


fame to secure the attention of man- 
kind, and to take the subject of the 
narrative somewhat out of ordinary 
lite. This double requisite is found 
in the biography of men of genius, 
who, while they moved in the path 
of private life, are yet able, through 
our admiration of their taleats, and 

our 
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our reverence for the great name 
which they have left behind them, 
to excite powerfully our curiosity 


and interest. 


Of poets and men of genius, Tas- 
$9, perhaps, is surpassed by none, in 
the capacity of furnishing interest- 
ing materials to the biographer. His 
life was not spent in retired ease 
and study ; it was stormy, tempestu- 
wis, and racked by violent extremes 
of passion. character was 
strongly marked by pride, energy, 
aad keen sensibility. His fortunes 
throw great light on the species of 
patronage which letters then expe- 
rienced in Italy; outwardly splen- 
did and captivating—inwardly tulse 
and hollow; rather a meteor luring 
to destruction, than a kindly warinth 
to cherisn and animate. 

There are two modes in which 
literary biography may be writien. 
It may either confine itself strictly 
to the subject of which it treats, ad- 
mitting no collateral details, but 
such as are necessary for the pur- 
pose of illustration; or it may take 
a wider field, and may make the 
loading personage only the center 
around which all that is distinguish- 
ed in his age, is caused to revolve. 
The latter plan has been rendered 
povenee by the brilliant example of 
Mr Roscoe, who has delineated, in 
this manner, two distinguished eras 
of Italian literature. The age of 
‘Tasso, however, has not yet been 
thus illustrated ; and we confess, on 
contemplating the magnitude of the 
publication, we had apprehended, 
that his lite was to be treated in a 
manner somewhat similar. Such, 
however, does not appear to have 
doen the intention of Me Black; the 
whole of his work is dedicated, al- 
inost exclusively, to the minute de- 
tail of the life and studies of the poet 
of whom he treats. We are fully 
aware of the advantage of a copious 
biographical narrative over a mere 
chronicle of pames .and dates; a- 
bridgments are equally uniaterest- 
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ing, and equally useless here, as in 
general history. Yet as there must 
be some limits to the multiplication 
of books, the bestowing two quarto 
volumes on the life and actions of a 
single person, does appear to us to be 
somewhat too much. We are apt to 
think that, by judicious compression, 
all that is interesting might have been 
comprised within little more than 
half these limits. It is true that, 
besides the narrative, these volumes 
contain translations of numerous 
letters from ‘Tasso to lus friends. 
Neither ‘Tasso, nor any Italian poet 
that we know of, excelled in letter 
writing. ‘Their letters are too stiff, 
too latinized and classical. Yet the 
sentiments of a great soul in trying 
circumstances, however expressed, 
must always possess interest; and 
as we know not that these letters 
have yet appeared in English, they 
add certainly to the value of the 
work. Letters may be introduced 
in two ways; either at the end, 
keeping the narrative unbroken, or 
interspersed with it in the body of 
the work. The former is certainly 
the most regular and classical ; yet 
we cannot help thinking the latter 
the more agreeable. The senti- 
ments of the writcr aflect us more 
strongly, when read with a full im- 
pression of the circumstances under 
which they were written, than when 
separated trom them, even by the 
slightest interval, We are rather 
pleased, therefore, that Mr Black 
should have adopted the Jast of these 
two modes. 

Upon the whole this work ap- 
pears to us to possess very consider- 
able merit, particularly as a work of 
research, in which view its author 
wishes it to be cluefly considered. 
He shews an intimate and profound 
acquaintance with Italian literature : 
he appears to have spared no pains 
in investigating his subject, nor !s 
he deficient in any branch of literary 
or historical knowledge, which 1s 
required for its illustration. In re- 
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gard to the style, we cannot express 
the same unqualified approbation. 
He pleads want of experience in 
writing, to which we can readily 
give credit; but, we apprehend, that 
this ought to have been removed, 
previous to entering on the compo- 
sition of so great a work. ‘The ge- 
neral current of the style possesses 
only a moderate degree of elegance, 
and some passages are too coarse 
and colloguial, ‘There runs through 
it, however, a certain enthusiasm, 


in favour both of the author and of 


his favourite pursuits, which  re- 
peatedly breaks forth in very ani- 
inated and poetical passages, some 
of which we may have occasion to 
notice in the sequel. 

Atter some brief notice of the fa- 
mily of Tasso, Mr Biack gives a 


‘U long and interesting life of 


is father, Bernardo, a man entirely 
devoted to poetical purtuits, and no 
contemptible proficient them ; 
though his tame was quite eclipsed 
by that of his offspring. Bernardo 
scems to have been prudent, 
worthy man, much better qualified 
to conduct himself through lite than 
pocts usually are. His lite accord- 
ingly flowed on in a peacetul and 
happy tener, till an advanced age ; 
and it would, probably, have conti- 
nued to do so, had he not been in- 
volved in those political convulsions 
which agitated his country. His 
patron, the Prince of Salerno, hav- 
ing meurred the displeasure of the 
emperor, was forced to leave Italy. 
Bernardo, as one of his adherents, 
had his tortune confiscatad, and was 
forced to drag on the rest of his days 
in poverty and dependence. ‘Thus 


Tasso was born amid calamity, of 


which, however, he was yet, happi- 
ly, unconscious. His premature ge- 
mius rendered him the pride and 
darling of his father ; but Bernardo 
having experienced, in his own per- 
son, how insufficient poetry was to 
secure independence, determined to 


breed his son to the law. It is pain. 
ful to think how much happier Tasso 
would probably have been, had he 
followed the intentions of his father, 
and liad his genius thus been lost to 
the world. But nature and exam- 
ple were too powertul. Born in a 
poctical age, bred amid the muses, 
and endowed with the most glowing 
lnagination, it was never to be ex- 
pected that he should contine him- 
selfto the dry routine of legal stu- 
dics. While his friends supposed 
han poring over Institutes and Pan- 
dects, he, at the age of eighteen, 
was Composing the poem of Rinal- 
do, the reception of which irrevoca- 
bly fixed his destiny. From that 
moment, he devoted himself entire- 


ly to poetry, and thought only et 


the production of some great work, 
which might secure his immorta- 
lity. In the meantime, however, the 
means ofsubsistence were to be tound, 
and the customs then prevalent ia 
{taly presented a ready though not 
very eligible resource. ‘The sove- 
reigns of that country, then almost 


all ambitious of shining as patrons ot 


letters, were accustomed to take 
into their service, as it was called, 
persons who had distinguished them- 
selves by their genius. This humi- 
ating term too truly deseribes the 
situation in which they stood; yet 
their condition was gilded tor a time 
by the splendour which surrounded 
them, and by the attentions which 
were lavished on them at their first 
arrival. Tasso had now no difficul- 
ty of finding a court ready to receive 
him. Chance, or choice, conduc- 
ted him to Ferrara. He was en- 
chanted by the magniticence of that 
court, by its romantic pageantry, by 
the b atuty and wit of the ladies, ane 
by the attentions which every ene 
was eager to pay him. ‘The pre- 
sents which he received, though not 
apparently very splendid, were yet 
sutlicient to relieve him, during the 
composition of his great work, “ee 
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all anxiety on the ground of subsis- 
rence. He had already, at Bolog- 
na, in the toth year of his age, 
formed the first and even com- 
yosed some part of the Jerusalem, 
Juring ten vears, he contmued en- 
gaged im it, though he, at the same 
time, amused himself by writing son- 
nets to the Princesses of E iste, and 
other court ladies; and, at the age 
of 29, produced his Ann inta, the 
first of Italian pastorals, by which he 
gained a great ace ession to his glo- 
ry. By this time , his Jerusalem was 
nearly completed, and he was limpa- 
tient beyond measure to have it be- 
fore the public ; but ere that could 
be accomplished, a severe ordeal 
was to be passe through. The 
tics of that age being uncommonly 
numerous and power tul, ‘Tasso was 
wuXxious to receive their revison and 
their sanction, before taking the step 
on which all his tuture tame was to 
rest. Unhappily, however, liberal 
and enlightened criticism was then 
unknown in Italy. One party was 
umpressed with ‘the most supersti- 
tious reverence for the ancients, and 
regarded nothing which was not 


strictly according to the rules of 


Aristotle; another had no taste but 
ior the wild extravagance of Arios- 
to; and a third sought only to puri- 
ty the poem trom every pagan and 
‘icentious mixture, and Insisting 
* that it should be saleadk ited tor the 
perusal, not of princes and ladies, 
but of monks and wuns.’? Poor 
Tasso sutiered inexpressible torture 

between his anxiety to satisiy his 
critics, whom he considered as the 
represent itives of the public, and 
lis fond affection tor those parts of 
his poem, often the finest, ag rainst 
Which they levelled their anathema. 
Our author has preserved several 
curious discussions which took place 
eon this occasion. ‘The tollowing 
may serve as a specimen of the sort 
vf objections with which Tasso was 
essailed. An eminent critic says, 


“It does not seem proper that 
Urania should be inveked in the 
poem under the name of the muse, 
placed in heaven; since the 
name af muse sicnitics only sound, 
or song, which, Aristotie’s 
nion, cannot be heaven; and 
since there is no sound, there can- 
not be muses in heaven.’ ‘Vo 
this profound remark, ‘Passo makes 
a long, serious, and elaborate re- 
ply; im doing which, our author is 
afraid that he was really in earnest, 
and not intcationally answering folly 
by folly. We are inclined to think, 
however, that, though ‘Tasso’s re ply 
might not be aheolute ly ironical, he 


was yet sensible otf the futility at 


the argument ; but trom the dignity 
and supposed influence of the critic, 
Wis anxious to satisfy him on the 


subject. Thus, in complaining of 


the severity of another (Antoniano ) 
he rests his uneasiness on the ap- 
prehension that there might be 
many at Rome who thought like 
him.” 

This cruel scrutiny, however, was 
at last terminated; but the impres- 
sion it leit, combined with other 
pamtul circumstances, rendered the 
unfortunate poet inc Api able of enjoy- 
ing that harvest of glory, which 
wus now full in his view. About 
this time he was attected with that 
derangement of mind which clouded 
all the remaining years of his lite. 
A series of occupation, in which 
imagination, rather than reason, had 
been habitually exercised ; lil health, 
and in some degree, probably, the 
anguish of unregititted love, concur- 
red in exciting or aggravating this 
distemper. It was rather melan- 
choly than madness, and manttested 


itself’ chie ‘fy ina general distrust of 


all around him, and i in gloomy ima- 
ginations with regard to himself. 
{ts eflects were ereatly inflamed by 
the severity with which he was 
treated by the duke of Ferrara. Mr 
Black endeavours to clear that 

prince 
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prince from part of the reproaches 
which-lhve been thrown on his me- 
mory, on account of his treatment 


of ‘Passo. Still, however, we can- 


not cenceive him to be exculpated,. 


We see little ground of resentment 
which he had, that was not founded 
on meen jealousy and caprice ; > and 
even the letters, which are 2S 
evidences of his friendly disposition, 
appear to us cold and disdainful. 
But it seems, throughout, to have 
been the fate of the princes of Fer- 
rara, to sink the glory of being the 


yatrons of genius, in the shame ot 
} 


being its persecutors. 
‘Lasso, thoroughly disgusted with 
Ferrara, at lengtii made his esezpe 


‘trom it, and went to reside with his 
sister, at Sorrento. 


The desire, 
however, of recovering some of his 
works, und probably also, the tre of 
former habits and attachments, 
again drew him to his former resi- 
dence. He left it again in disgust ; 

yet, urged by the same motives, he 
a third time returned to it; but the 
extreme severity with which he was 
then treated, fin: ally cured him of ail 
desire of revisiting it. The rest of 
his ite was spent in wandering over 
ihe different cities of Italy, general- 
ly mecting with honours and atten- 
tion; but tiring of every situation as 
SOON as it ceased to be new, and 
every where pursued by the habitu- 
al gloom of his own mind. The at- 
tacks upon his reputation, indeed, 

were peculiarly cruel. Not only 
was he exposed to the shafts of in- 
dividual envy, but a soviety, of 
some distinction, the della Crusca, 
combined its efforts against him. 
Satirical writings in every style and 
shape, were issued under its sane- 
tion, though thev were chiefly com- 
posed by a single individual, Sal- 
Viati, who conceived hiasself to 
have been injured by Tasso. This 
personage repaired to Ferrara, and 
the duke was so lost to his own glo- 


ta accept, in homage, an. at. 


tack upon the great man, of who 
he had once been the protector, 
The virulence of this hes stitity, 
however, gradually abated: detun- 
ders arose ; and the very excess to 
which his enemies carried their 
abuse, rendered it impotent. Yet 
the question was still discussed, 
whether Artosto or Tasso were the 
ereater poet? and the general voice 
of Italy, decided im favour of the 
former. ‘This question has in some 
degree remained to eur day ; though 
the voice of E curope has reversed the 


sentence of the cotemporaries cf 
“Tasso. For our parts, we never 


could entertain any hesitation upon 
the subject. If, indeed, the excel- 
kence of Tasso, according to what 
has been often said, co: sisted meres 
ly in his superior order and regular- 
ity, while in other respects he was 
inferior, we should not hesitate in 
giving the palm to Ariosto. The 
nierits of poetry, we apprehend, 
consist much less in the pian, than 
in the detail; much less in the con- 
duct of the narrative, than im the 


descriptions ‘and. sentiments. _In- 


these it is, we think, that the supe- 
riority ot ‘Tasso mainly consists; 1 


that rich hnagery, that majesty ot 


numbers, that lofty and tender en- 
thusiasm, which breathes through- 
out. Compared to these, Ariosto is 
little better than an amusing roman- 
cier, while ‘Tasso is a great poet. 

It would carry us too far beyond 
our limits to follow Tasso through 
the changing scenes of his subse- 
quent lot. Suffice it to say, that, in 
most of the states through which he 
travelled, he appears to have met 
with attention and respect ; and that 
his difficulties arose, in a good me2- 
sure, from his own thoughtle ss and 
restless character. He was prevent- 
ed only by death trom receiving the 
highest honour which Italy can con- 
fer on poetical renown. 

Our author concludes with a ge- 


ycral view of the character of T 
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hothasaman anda poet. We have 
ittle to say against his opinions on 
these subjects, though we expected 
them to have excited somewlat more 
of his poetical enthusiasm. We do 
not much approve of the manner in 
which he has formed it out of the 
collected opinions of former authors. 
‘There ought, we think, to have been 
a full and connected view of the sub- 
iect by himself, while the extracts 
from the works of others mizht 
have been thrown into the ap- 
ENIX. 

We have been so far carried along 
by the interest of the subject, that 
we have hitherto omitted to give any 
specimens of Mr Black’s composi- 
tron. ‘To make amends tor this o- 
mission, we shall extract the follow- 
ing passage, in which he endeavours 
to controvert the generally received 
opinion, that Tasso’s madness, and 
the resentment of Alphonso, arose 
trom a passion which the poet en- 
tertained for the Princess Leonora. 


As Serassi has not developed this sub- 
ject with sufficient evidence, and has said 
bothing at all on the sources of ‘Vasso’s dis- 
traction, the romantic idea, that the ime 
prsoument, as well as derangement this 
port, Was owing to love for the Princess 
Leonora, has not been abandoned since the 
publication of his work. No better proof 
can be given of the indistinctness with which 
Serassi has treate. the question, than tuet, 
alter the perusal of his Life of ‘lasso, the 
very learned and elegant author of the Hise 
torical Memoir on ttalian ‘lrayedy, cone 
fesses himself a convert to the hypothesis of 
Manso, * Anxious (says he) to vindicate 
Leouora from any criminal passion for 
Tasso, Serassi argues, that she was a tem- 
fle of honour and of chastity. ‘Phat this 
lair temple did not yield to the amvrous 
assaults of Tasso, 1 am willing to believe ; 
but it is probable that Alphonso thought it 
hecessary to oblige the poet to raise the 
seve.’ It isto be remarked, however, in 
©) position to this hypothesis, that the im- 
pusonment of ‘Tasso took place, not when 
he might have been considered as a danger 
us lover, but above an year and a half af- 
ter he had piven the strongest symptoms of 
lasanity, and was wandering through the 
country in a state of helpless distraction, 
Asphonse must needs have had the most 


astonishing idea, both of the inflammatory 
passions of his sister, and of the insinuating 
gallintry of the poet, if, in circumstances 
such as now stated, he considered him asa 
Very attractive suitor, 

Besides, who was this fond doating 
girl, whose honour and reputation it requir- 
ed such barriers to preserve. J.eouora of 
Este was born in 1537, aud, consequently, 
in 1579, when ‘Tasso was imprisoned, had 
reached her forty-second year, ‘his docs 
not seem to be the age of love ; especially 
us her health had been exceedingly delicate, 
aad subject to continual indispositions, It 
is to be remarked, likewise, that this frantic 
fondness was not the result of a few inter- 
views, but must have reached this distract- 
ing height fourteen years after the arrival 
of ‘Lasso at Ferrara, and amidst daily habits 
of social intercourse. 

Nor, on the other hand, did the pas- 
sion of ‘Tasso, according to the hypothesis 
which | am now combating, break forth at 
2 period of life when love 1s felt most readi- 
ly ; not im indolence and ease, when the 
heart is tired of being at peace. It assailed 
him with such violence amidst the torments 
of ungratified ambition and disappointed 
glory, at a time when despondency was 
quenching the ardour of expectation, and 
the hope ef immortality. Such a supposi- 
tion is very improbable ; and it is the more 
so, as in a soul which proposes fame as the 
object of its pursuit, every other desire, 
however violent, is subordinate to that pas- 
sion. Itis to be recollected, too, that, at 
the period immediately preceding his men- 
tal alienation, ‘lasso was exceedingly desir 
ous of leaving Ferrara; and that to this 
very desire, a considerable portion of the 
avger of Alphonse is to be attributed. ‘Phis 
does not correspond with his supposed fran- 
tic passion for Leonora ; nor do his frequent 
attachments to other ladies strengthen the 
probability of the existence of such a pase 
sioh. 

it would appear, therefore, that the 
confinement of ‘lasso, (which was essential 
both to the comfort of his friends and hid 
own safety), cannot, with any semblance of 
reason, be imputed to his love for the sister 
of Alphonso; a hypothesis which seems to 
have been framed tor the purpose of solving 
a problem, which can be determined from 
other elements, A simular rermark may be 
made with regard to the distraction of our 

oet, which has hkewise been attributed to 
assion for Leofiora, Newton has 
blished it asa rule of philesophizing, that 
no more causes are to be assigned for the 
explanation of natural events, than what, 
besides being true, are sufficient to explain 
the phenomena, Lf we apply Uns to 
ue 
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life of Tasso; if we consider the effects 
which perplexity, disappoimtment, and per- 
secution, are calculated to produce on a 
proud, a feeling, and over-heated mind, we 
shall rather wonder that it so long resisted 
the shock. 

In fact, I think it impossible to read 
with attention the present work, from where 
"Lasso first sends his Jerusalem to be revised, 
till the period of his paroxysny, without 
concluding, that the great exciting causes 
ot bis distraction were the objections made 
to his poem. Possessed of an inordinate 
ambition, and fretful impatience, for literary 
glory, he had laboured ten years in the 
most assiduous manner ; and he found, at 
just, that his work would either not appear 
ut all, or appear mutilated and imperfect, 
It were needless to repeat what has been 
already said of “Tasso’s imipatience for re- 
nown, his suspense amidst contradictory 
criticiams, his fatigue in reviewing and al- 
tering his poem, and all the sources of de- 
bility and irritation which have been detail- 
ed in his story. Nor is it at all surprising, 
that his faculties sufered in the concussion 
produced by the sudden transition, from 
the ardent hope of aimost certain success to 
bitter disappointment,-—-from the sweetest 
yratifications of scli-love to the most pierc- 
ing torments of humiliation, His purpose, 
too, of leaving Ferrara, and of entering into 
the service of the Medici, while it lost him 
the faveur of Alphonso, subjected the poet 
to the reproach of faithlessness and in grati- 
tude. ‘Thus he was overwhelmed at once 
with a disappointment of plory, and of for- 
tune; the brilliant flame of expectation was 
quenched; and nothiag was leit to the un- 
happy ‘Lasso, but the dreary prospect of 
eternal poverty, dependence, and neglect. 


We shall also give the following, 
respecting the comparative merits 
of the Gerusalamme Liderata and 
Conguistata. 


The great fame of the: author, and the 
great expectation of this work, diflused it 
universally, and made it be read with the 
utmost avidity. It was cven, perhaps, some 
time before people dared to give their opi- 
nion; but, when that happened, it was in 
favour of the other poem. “Phe Goflredo 
was now well known, its incidents were 
indelibly imprinted on the memory , and the 
attempt to alter them was dangerous as it 
was vain. Even had the new poem been 
equal to its prototype, the former must have 
prevailed ; but it was far from equal. ‘The 
ore resembled Tasso, when he composed it 
in his youth; it was embellished by love, 


by! vy an d by strer gth; th other, like 


the same poet in his vears, 
languid, joyless, and severe. Reason and 
judgment mig cht, i indeed, he seen; but ar. 
dour and fancy had fled away 

In the Jerusalem Delive aa there js 2 
certain romantic charm which is wonderful- 
ly ple: ising, Never was character, OT 1Ma- 
gery, or scenery, more beautifully delineate 

eds never did genius lend to love a mac} 

so seductive, In wh: xt other m are 
presented with situat‘ons so afic eting; wit) 
incidents so well calculated to make the tes 
of grief or of pity flow? In what othet 
poem are we fascinated with an enchortress 
so bewitching as Armida? = By what other 
poem are so many sympathies of our nature 
excited and — d?> Never did poet une 
derstand like ‘Vasso the distribution of Jip 
and shade ; ae art, by which we are con- 
ducted from the din and horror of war, te 
the asylum of peace, or amidst the bowere 
of love. Add to this, a style varying with 
the subject, but always noble, sometimes 
solemn as the pealing organ, sometimes 
solter than the breeze tuned lyre. 


Mr Black announces, finally, an 
intention, at some future time, of 
translating the Jerusalem, with co- 
pious notes and comments. ‘There 
Is, Certainly, room for a new trans- 
lation; for Hoole’s, though, on the 
whole, neat and correct, gives 2 
very faint transeript of the spirit ot 
the origiaal, Our author, we think, 
rank? above him in poetical genius ; 
but he must receive a considerable 
accession of smoothness, taste, and 
delicacy, before he can be consider- 
ed as duly qualified for so ar duous 
a task. 


New Works published in Edinburgh 


ARMION. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. sixth edition, with elegant 
engravings, 2 vols. Svo. 10s. 
Poems, consisting chiefly of Odes 
and Elegies (Glasgow ) Svo. Js. 
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WORK, entitled Ornithologi 
Zetlandica : or, the Natura! 


History of the Birds of Zetland, wil! 


be speedily published: by Arthur 
Edmondsters 
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Fdmondston, M.D. Felldw of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Member of the Royal Physical, Chi- 
rurgical, Antiquarian, and Werne- 
rian Societies, of Edinburgh. 
Proposals have been issued for 
publisding, by subscription, a series 
of Discourses on the Peculiar Doc- 
trines of Revelation; by the late 
Rev. David Saville, Author of Dis- 
sertations on the Existence, Attri- 
butes, Providence, and Moral Go- 
vernmeat of God. They will be 
published in one volume Svo. at 
halt-a-guinea to subscribers. 


— - 


Literary e, English and 
Foreign. 


ye XX. of Britton’s Architectu- 
ral Antiquities, Contains seven 
engravings ot Roslyn Chapel in Scot- 
land; with historical descriptive ac- 
counts of Waltham Abbey Church, 
and Hedingham Castle; and the au- 
thor announces his intention of de- 
voting more plates to elucidate the 
architecture of that very singular 
chapel. 
The Pleasures of Possession, a 


peem, by Mr Verral, surgeon, of 


Scatord, is in the press. 

‘The Life of Thomas Paine is in 
nand, and nearly completed, by Clio 
Rickman. 

The Clarendon press at Oxford is 
bringing W yttenbach’s Notes on 
Plutarch to‘a conclusion. The ac- 
euracy of Mr Collingwood will be 
lisplayed in several of the classics. 

Lord Kenyon will very shortly 
publish his sentiments on the Roman 
Catholic Question. 

An Abridgment of Hooker’s Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, in an octavo vo- 
lume, will speedily uppear. 

Cowper’ s ‘Translation of Homer 
‘ato English blank verse, illustrated 
by fifty engravings, from the paint- 
ings and designs of Fuseli, Howard, 
Smirke, Stothard, Westall, &c. will 
speedily be published i in four octavo 

Jul 1510. 
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volumes. The Wings were ort- 
ginally designed for a splendid edi- 
tion of Pope’s translation, of whic h 
the letter-press of the large- “pape 

copies were destroy d by tire. 

An octavo edition of Lord Valen- 
tia’s ‘Travels is pre paring for the 
press, with many corrections, ani 
some abridgnie nts of the less 
tant parts of the narrative. 

An interesting entitled, 
Travels ‘and Adventures in Canad, 
and the Indian Ferritortes, be 
the years 1760 and 1776, by - 
ander Henry, Esq. may be 
expected, 

At the general halt-yearly meet- 
ing of the Society tor the support : and 
encouragement of Sunday Schowis 


in England, Wales, Ireland, and the , 


adjac ent islands, held on the Lith of 
April, the Committee reported, that 
within the last half-yearseventy-eight 
schools had been added to thos« 
which were previously upon the So- 
ciety’s list. Since the commence- 
ment of this institution, the Secicts 
has distributed 255,072 spelimn,- 
books, 62,166 testaments, and 77/4 
bibles, to S845 schools cont 
upwards ot 270,000 scholars: ra ad 
dition to which the sum of [.. 4170 
has been given tor the payment of 
such teachers as could not be pro- 
cured without pecuniary reward. 
Among the details which mark the 
progress of the Society, the Com- 
mittee partic ularly adverted to the 
result of their prececdings in the 
islands, and in Ireland. in the 
of Man alone, fourteen schoo!s, 
compre ‘hending a total of L050 scho- 
lars, are now established ; and, at 
Dublin, a Sund: i Sc hool Socie ty 
has recenily been formed with the 
promise of speedy and extensive 
operation. 

Dr Stock’s Lite of Dr Beddoes is 
in the press. It will comprise an 
analytical account of the Doctor’s 
writings, both published and unpub- 


lished. 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 
Fine Arts. 

TT! IE. Society of Emulation, of Col- 


mar, has been for several years 


successtully engaged on projects of 


‘to be introduced into the depart- 


ment of the Upper Rhine ; and its 
views in this respect are powertully 
seconded by Baron Desportes, the 


prefect ofthat department. Among 


these ameliorations may be instan- 
ced the plan tor an extended culti- 
vation of the mulberry-tree, in order 
to form establishments for breeding 
silk-worms: a culture which will be 
the more desirable, as trom local cir- 
cumstances, which are not likely to 
be removed, the vineyards in this 
department are much on the decline. 
There have been already formed 
very considerable nurseries for this 
tree, which will soon find materials 
for numerous plantations; and in 


addition to these, the society have 
lately acquired three hundred trees 
of the growth of five years, which 
will enable them to begin their ob- 
servations and experiments with silk- 
worms umnediately. In the first 
place, however, they found it neces- 
sary to procure a good elementary 
treatise on the cultivation of the mul- 
berry-tree. In consequence of an 


application which they made to such 


of their own members as possessed 
any experience on this subject, M. 
Calvel, who was before known as the 
author of some excellent works on 
plantations of this kind, as well as 
on general subjects of agriculture, 
undertook to supply this desidera- 
tum; and his composition has given 
so much satisfaction to the socicty, 
that they have resolved to print in 
the French and German languages, 
and to present the author with a gold 
medal of the value of three hundred 
franes (121. 10s.) 


Poctrp. 


Ahedi By the of the 
rf Nee las: Muga ne.) 


Alay [be neither mean nor great, 
Buc just between the twa; 
The blessings of a middie state 
aire blessings best ava—Prov, xxx.8. 


Cox TYNTMENT'S a treasure, in every can- 
dition, 

Makes poverty easy, the rich truly great ; 

Fron. either extremes—Heav'n grant my 
petition — 

May 1! be preserved in a middle estate! 


May lewd dissipation*nray proud ostentas 
fion, 

Or want 2nd starvation, be never my fate ; 

With a decent gbundance—superfiuous ree 
dunda'ke 

Be theirs, who can't relish a middle estate. 

May I ne'er earn my morsel by cringing 
and fawmng, 

A sycophant’s life [rem my cou] do I hate; 


Forbid that e’er should my honour 
pawniby 

For ought that could better my earthly 
estife, 


lenvy ye not, ye whose life’s only pleasure 

Is loading yourselves with a cumbersome 
weicht ; 

While ye anxiously brood o’er your deify'd 
treasure, 

More happy ami I, in a micale estate. 


In a low humble cot, wi’ my young things 
about me, 

A cantie wee wife, ay fu’ cleanly and neat, 

A clear bleezing ingie—a bock to unstruct 
mies 

W hat mair could I wish, in a middle estate 


Yes—a shilling to speud, wi’ some 
chosen friend, 

With a chat and a glass, both oir souls to 
el te; 

May thus run my lie, till ic runs to an ene, 

And my sons know the comfort of such an 
estate. 


SUMMARY 
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|= affairs of Spain, after long 
exhibiting a succession of un- 
important skirmishes, all tending to 
spread and consolidate the power of 
the enemy, have, at last, assumed 
an aspect of greater interest; and 
the near approach of the opposing 
armies has revived that anxiety for 
the safety of our own troops, which 
has been the prevailing sentiment of 
the country with regard to our 
whole operations on the peninsula. 
Ever since General Massena was 
appointed to the chief command of 
the French army, he has been bu- 
sily employed in calling forth his 
resources, and concentrating — his 
troops, until, at last, having assem- 
bled a very large force, he has com- 
menced active operations, by form- 
ing the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
For this purpose, a detachment of 
$5,000 men, under the command of 
Marshal Junot, invested the place 
on the 19th ult., and, on the Yith, 
commenced a tremendous cannon- 
ade, by which a large breach was 
eflected; and, as the siege is press- 
ed without intermission, while the 
Operations are effectually covered 
by the remaining corps under Mar- 
shals Ney and Regnier, accounts 
are daily expected of the surrender 
or capitulation of the besieged. 
Of all these operations, Lord Wel- 
lington has remained a quiet specta- 
tor, in his position between Celorico 


and Almeida, not more than twenty 
miles from Ciudad Rodrigo, and, at 
his advanced posts, almost within 


sight of the breach. His foree, in- 
cluding the Spanish and Portuguese 
troops, is not reckoned to exceed 
60,000, while that of the enemy ts 
estimated at SO,000 at least. Whe- 
ther his Lordship intends to wait 
the advance of the enemy upon the 
fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, and try the 
issue of a battle in his present posi- 
tion, which is said to be strongly 
fortified, both by nature and art? or, 
whether he has resolved, upon a view 
of all circumstances, to fall back up- 
on Lisbon, and re-embark his troops? 
are questions upon which we have 
no authentic information, though, as 
far as can be gathered from private 


letters, it seems rather to be the ge- 


neral expectation, that an engage- 
ment will, in either view, take place ; 
—an event, which scems to be con- 
sidered, by many persons in this 
country, as very desirable, since the 
result, it is said, cannot fail to be 
highly honourable to the character 
of our troops. 

Tt is to be observed, however, that 
the question, in such cases, is not 


what will be honourable to the cha- 
racter of our troops, but what will 
be rcally useful to the cause in which 
we are embarked? Noman, of the 
least intelligence or observation, has 
the slightest doubts of the high cha- 

racter 
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racter of our troops; and we may 


rest assured, that it Is appreciated 
by none more justly than by the 
enemy himself, who contends against 
us, in the oniy way in which we are 
not ivincible, by forcing us, in 
every insiance, to engage with near- 
ly couble our numbers. The skill 
and cellantry of our troops, is, in- 
ceo’, avery popular theme of de- 
clan.tion im this country ; and it is 
not uncommon for those who en- 
lange upon this topic, to hold it 
fort.r as an apology tor the most rash 
But the 
‘*, itis to be believed, are no 


enterprises. 

nv. disposed to admit the sound- 
ness o” that policy, which, to raise 
tic choracter of our soldiers, would 
threw their lives in schemes 
of lostiity in which success is next 
nor is it dificult 
appreciate the consistency of 
those who, at one and the same 
moment, exalt the character of our 
ond yet mairiain the neces- 
soy of sacrificing thousands to prove 


But, although we cannot sce the 
policy or wisdom of that useless ef- 
fusion of blood which must be the 
consequence of a battle, we are far 
from being blind to the difficulties 
of Lord Wcllington’s situation, from 
which, it is impossible not to see, 
that he can only be relieved by a 
speedy retreat. His present condi- 
tion cannot be considered as very 
likel, to fix the confidence of the 
people, forced as he is to remain a 
quiet spectator of the destruction of 
those whom he was sent to succour: 
wilngessing the fall of their towns, 


the discomfiture of their armies, and 
the general ruin of their affairs, 
without being able to render them 
the slightest assistance. On the o- 
ther hand, suppose the issue of a 
battle were to be favourable to him, 
such an advantage must not only ke 
gained by an enormous sacrifice of 
men, but would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the numerous rein- 
forcements that would be speedily 
poured into the country ; and, final- 
ly, alter ail our professions and en- 
gagements to the Spaniards—atter 
all the time, labour, and expence, 
which have been squandered in large 
armaments, and in traiming and dis- 
ciplining their own people, what can 
be conceived to be a clearer proof 
of our ill considered policy, than, 
at the very moment of action, when 
they were to reap the fruits of our 
alliance, to retreat precipitately, and 
embark our troops for this country, 
leaving our deluded allies to the 
merev of a victorious enemy ? 

Thus far the history of our former 
campaigns, seems likely, as “far as 
can be judged from present appear- 
ances, to be renewed, although, we 
trust, that, by a speedy retreat, our 
brave troops may be spared the re- 

wining part of the catastrophic. 
And, surely, it is not unreasonable 
to expect, that, after the loss of ten 
or twelve thousand men, and the ad- 
dition of at least ten millions to the 
burden of our public debts, we shall 
at length open our eyes to the true 
nature of the cause for which we 
have so deeply suffered. Hence- 


forth, it is to be hoped, we shall 


have no farther dispute respecting 
the 
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the existence of that enthusiasm 
which was said to have united the 
whole Spanish nation in one general 
yesolution to secure their independ- 
ence, or die in the attempt. We 
shall bé no longer deluded with the 
vision of a whole people rising in 
defence of their dearest rights. It 
is vain to palliate the truth; the 
Spanish cause has been long totally 
desperate. No assistance of ours 
ean save them from French conquest, 
or tend to any other purpose than 
the unnecessary multiplication of 
calamity and bloodshed. 

With regard to the desultory and 
irregular warfare carried on by de- 
tached bodies of the Spaniards, up- 
on which so much reliance seems to 
be placed by the politicians of this 
country, itis to be observed, that 
such petty hostility is the necessary 
result of the present state of the 
country, where two hostile powers 
are contending for sovereignty ;—a 
species of hostility, however, which, 
trom the nature of things, must be 
tuinperary in tts duration, as it is 
bow limited in its extent, being con- 
fined to those parts of the country 
where the enemy does not think fit 
to pursue the flying bodies of the 
peasantry. But, when the greater 
opposition of regular armies has 
been removed, the force ef the ene- 
my wil be spread over the whole 
extent of the country, and will un- 
doubtedly annihilate even that de- 
sultory hostility which is still kept 
up. 

In truth, the result of this whole 
struggle, from first to last, but too 
surely proves that the efforts of the 


Spanish people are to be wholly 
excluded from any estimate 
of the issue of this crisis. When 
all ranks and classes among the 
Spaniards were held forth to us 
as actuated by a spirit of universal 
enthusiasm in favour of their old 
government, it must have occurred 
to every person of reflection, that 
the statement was at variance with 
the known principles of human na- 
ture, and, consequently, in the high- 
est degree improbable. The great 
proportion of every nation consists 
of those who, by means of some ac- 
tive employment, are engaged in 
making provision for the day that 
passes over them, and who, being 
chiefly intent upon the improvement 
af their circumstances, trouble them- 
selves but little, under despotic go- 
vernments, with changes m the pub- 
lic functionaries of the state. Such 
men generally submit to any dynas- 
ty which is clothed with legal au- 
therity for the time, and leaves 
them as much liberty as formerly, 
to follow the pursuits of industry, 
and enjoy the reward of their labour. 
tis only under free governments, 
where the body of the people are 
active, intelligent, and prosperous, 
and where they possess a direct share 
in the system of administration, and 
a still more powerful influence by 
the indirect action of public opinion 
upon the measures of the state, that 
any effectual stand can be made a- 
gainst foreign invasion or domestic 
tyranny. But in Spain, where the; 
are poor, barbarous and superstil.- 


ous—ignorant of all the improve- 
ments in the arts which draw fort. 
the 
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the natural advantages of a country 
—destitute of civil rights to attach 
them to the government, and ha- 


rassed with the petty tyranny of 


Jocal jurisdictions—how was it pos- 
sible to expect a spirit of en- 
thusiasm, or even of very extra- 
ordinary zeal in favour of a sys- 
tein so fall of abuses, of which the 
new government had actually abo- 
lished some of the worst, as an ear- 
nest of what the people might ex- 
pect from its complete est.lish- 
ment. Add to all this, that it is im- 
possible to exciude the influence of 
prudence from the conduct of many 
persons in public commotions. One 
man hears of his neighbour being 
killed in battle, or sees him afflicted 
tor the loss of his near relations, or 
ruined in his affairs; warned by 
whose example he resolves to ab- 
stract himsel’ wholly from the trou- 
bles of his country, and seeks ina 
cautious neutrality that protection, 
inthe pursuit of his private affairs, 
or which a union with either party 
must necessarily deprive him. It is 
almost superfluous to observe, that 
the power and determination of the 
enemy left no room to suppose that 
the Spanish revolution would be de- 
ficient in Jessons of this nature. 

It was not, however, the temper 
or disposition of the Spaniards, or 
their attachment to their ancient in- 
stitutions, that were so essential to 
the success of their cause. A whole 
people in arms is, indeed, a very 
favourable topic for popular decla- 
mation; but the experience of all 
history teaches us, that the defence 


o° a country seldom or never de- 


pends upon the whole people, but 
upon that small body of the people 
which encounters the enemy in the 
tield of battle; and that when the 
armies are defeated and dispersed, 
the submission of the people must 
foliow as a necessary consequence, 
The power of France arises trom the 
number, skill, and discipline of her 
soldiers and officers, who, unless 
they be opposed by other soldiers 
equal to them in these qualities, 
mus. oov ously be victorious. The 
great quest.on, therefore, ought to 
have been, not what is the temper 
of the Spaniards, or whether they 
be enthusiastic in favour of their go- 
vernment or not? But what are the 
numbers, skill, and discipline, of the 
soldiers and officers whom they have 
collected for the purpose of practical 
resistance? All the high-flown eu- 
logiums upon the zeal, courage, and 
enthusiasm of the Spaniards, mcant 
no more, it is supposed, than simply 
that they were much inclined to re- 
sist the French. But of what avail 
is the mere inclination to resist with- 
out the power? We ought to have 
concerned ourselves more with the 
power of the Spaniards, and less 
with their inclinations. We see that, 
with all our assistance, they have 
been able to do nothing; and to 
such of our readers as were at the 
trouble of coolly comparing their 
means of resistance, with those of 
the enemy for attack, must have 
been satisfied from the beginning, 
that the result would be as it has 

unfortunately happened. 
In turning our attention from 
these views of our foreign policy, 
fo 
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to our domestic affairs, we regret to 
state, that the general interruption 
to commerce, hus created embar- 
rasments which have given rise to 
several bankruptcies, and to an al- 
arm and failure of confidence. 
These evils which, however, there 
is every reason to imagine, will 
only be temporary, have aris- 
en very clearly from the pre- 
sent interrupted state of trade. 
The proseriptions to) which mer- 
chants have been expesed, although 
they have not annihilated com- 
merce, have thrown it into a new 
channel. The produce of different 
countries, which was formerly cir- 
culated over the world without re- 
straint, must now be smuggled to 
those who want it, by meaus of a 
contraband trade, liable to perpe- 
tual confiscation, and various other 
casualties, before it reaches the 
place of its destination. ‘The con- 
sequence of which is, that trade has 
become much more hazardous: and, 
although the profit of successtul ad- 
venturers is Increased, the chances 
of loss are also greatly multiplied, 
wid there is every where so much 
uncertainty, that it is almost impos- 
sible to guess at the proportion 
which ought to subsist between the 
risk and the profit. Still, however, 
amid all these disadvantages, trade 
must be carried on; fow if a coun- 
try produce, or manufacture,more 
of any commodity than its inha- 
bitants can consume, the surplus 
is evidently useless, and must either 
force its way through every obstacle 
to the place where it is W anted, or 
it must remain at home, to rot in the 


warehouse of the manufacturer—an | 


alternative which, it is better to rua 
the most desperate risks than sub- 
mit to. Such, accordingly is, in 
some degree, the nature of the trade 
which we presently carry on with 
the Continent; and though great 
profits are occasionally made, the 
Merchant is, on the other hand, h- 


able to many losses. These occasion 
bankruptcies, which gradu pro- 
duce a general alarm, and, ina 
country where every thing Is mana- 
ged by redit—-wher.e credit enters 
into the most common transactions 
of buying and no. other 
cause need be sought oor the shock 
produced by a general tailure of 
confide: nee. 

Wherever there is trade, there 
must be credit; but, in a country 
where the currency consists chietly 
of paper, credit must be augmented 
tenfold. It is impossible to receive 
a paym ent in paper money, without 
becoming a creditor. Live ry indi- 
vidual is, in this manner, forced to 
give credit; and merchants, it is 
well known, depend in a great mea- 
sure, on credit, for carrying on their 
business. ‘This naturally arises from 
the very nature of paper moncy, 
= those who deal im have no 

way of circulating, but in loans to 
merchants; and they, in their turn, 
eagerly grasp at so ready an expe- 
diet ‘nt for increasing their business. 
While the capital of the country is 
thus kept m a state of meessant ac- 
tivity, merchants being enabled, by 
means of the credit they obtaim frome 
their bankers, to trade much be youd 
their capital, and those who on no 
capital trequently realising, by the 
same means, the greatest fortunes, 
the trading part of the community 
become so closely united, that every 
one may be said, in some degree, to 
rest upon his neighbour, and the 
whole to rest upon opinion, ‘The 
public takes the banker’s notes im: 
payment, because they think he has 
property to pay them; the banker 
lends to the merchant, from an opi- 
nion of his solvency ; and the mer- 
chant is guided in his dealings by 
the same rule. Opinion, m short, 
is the charm which holds the wiole 
toget ther, and this once dissolved, 
mischief miust instantly follow. <A 


very little attention to the mature of 


mercanté 
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mercantile engagements will make 
this evident. 

‘To support a state of things de- 
pending so much on the good opini- 
on which one trader has of another, 
nothing is evidently so necessary as 
re gularity of payment; and, accor- 
dingly, a want of punctuality in this 
matter, even ina single instance, is 
supposed to discredit a merchant. 
On the other hand, by keeping a 
large deposit of cash to answer de- 


mands, a trader loses the benefit of 


part of his capital, and, in tlie 
eagerness of speculation, he is natu- 
saily anxious to make this sum as 
small as possible, and in many cases, 
to trust to accident for providing 
tunds, such as the sale of his goods, 
or his credit with his banker. In 
the same manner, the bankers re- 
duce their stock of cash as low as 
they think consistent with the s — V 
of their establishment, and, as long 
as the country is prospering, and 
credit is easily got, no great incon- 
venience is felt. Every thing goes 
on well, and the business of the 
country is managed by the mer- 


chants with the emallest quantity of 


papers and the paper is circulated 
vy the banker, with the smallest 
quantity of cash, While the system 
is in this manner strained to its ut- 
most pitch, let us suppose, that an 
alarm breaks out, ~ whatever 
cause. Confidence is diminished, 
and the same quantity of cash, 
which, in a season of general conti- 
dence, served for transacting the 
payments of the country, beconies 
now insuthcient. In place of being 
increased, however, it ts 
ed—the bankers, from the fears na- 
tural to their situation, refusing the 
merchants their usual discou: nts, and 
the public, in their turn, Cciscredit- 
ing the paper of the banks. Bank- 
ruptcies immediately occur—many 
merchants stopping payment, wat 
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from a want of property, but fiom # 
want of cash; a general run takes 
plac ec on the banks, many of whom 


in consequence, forced to sus- 


pend their cash payments, Thore 
is an obvious distmetion between « 
tnilure tor want of property, and a 
failure for want of cash, many emi- 
nent merchants, whose property is 
undoubted, failing, ina time of ve- 
neral alarm, in the regularity of 
their payments. Such appears to be 
the case at present. The hazardous 
state of the trade to the Continent 
has occasioned serious losses, which 
have produc ed tatlures—fiilures tor 

want of property, and not for want 
of cash. These again have given 
rise to alarm and distrust, which has 
occasioned failures for want of cash, 
and not for want of property. here 
is no possible way of relieving those 
who have failed in Consequence of 
property lost on the Continent; but 
it is a great matter to contine the 
calamity to them and their imme- 
ciate connections, and thus to pre- 
vent the alarm trom spreading, and 
overturning in its progress men of 
solid capital, who tail trom a tem- 
porary want of cash, and not from a@ 
want of property. The merclrants 
and bankers, both in London and in 
other parts of the country, who 
have met together to consider what 
is most likely to revive confidence 
and credit, have accordingly resolv- 
ed, with that liberality ‘and good 
sense which distinguishes merchants 
in all practical matters, to support 
these who have suspended payment: 
for want of cash, and net for wan’ 
of property. Several respec table 
houses have been in this m: inner res 
lieved, and the good elieets ef this 
tiuely support are already apparent, 
as no other failures of any great 
consequence are at present expect- 
ed in consequence o: the warn 
which has prevailed. 
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INDIA. 


We have received « feries of Madras pa- 
pers to the 21ft of December laft. They 
contain the particulars of the capture of the 
Charlton and United Kingdom, by the 
French frigates La Manche and La Venus, 
of 44 guns each, anda corvette of 16. They 
alfo contain military details. Our forces in 
the Gu'f of Perfia have taken many of the 
{trong holds of the pirates, and deftroyed a 
number of their armed boats. 

Lord Minto was not expected to Jeave 
Madras before the latter end of February. 
‘The trial of Col. John Bell, of the artillery, 
was concluded, but the fentence had not 
then been publifhed, nor was it expected to 
be known until the whole of the trials fhould 
be terminated. Several important changes 
had taken place in the commands of the 
teveral great ftations of the army, and a 
number of officers of native regiments had 
been removed from their original corps to 
others. 

A chief, named Ameer Khan, hae lately 
manifefted a with to difturb the peace of 
the peninfula; he has under him an army 
amounting to 10,000 infantry, 25,000 caval- 
ry, with a train of artillery, confifting of 36 
guns. ‘To keep him in awe, a large force 
has been ordered to take the field under 
Colonel Clofe, at Jaulna, another army te 
co-operate with this was affembling at 
Pundlecund, and a third in the weft of the 
peninfula, to be ready in cafe of emergency. 
Ameer Khan's proceedings feem principally 
cirected againit the kingdom of Nagore, 
and he fometimes gives out, that he is act- 
dog under the orders of Holkar, and at others, 
that he intends to affume the government of 
that country, in fulfilment of fome ancient 
;iophecy. A poltcript to one of the Bengal 
papers, mentions, that he had been defeated 
an action with the troops of the Rajah of 
Berar, and purfued beyond Gabelpere. The 
chief is faid to have been wounded in the 
action. 

The accounts from the Cape of Good 
Hope, by the Eaft India fleet, we regret 
to flate, affords fome melancholy proofs of 
the impoflibility of preventing the piratical 
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expeditions from the Ifle of France, to 
which the Britifh commerce in thofe feas is 
perpetually expofed. The following prizes 
were carried into that Ifland in the courfe 
of one month only, February laft: —Charlton 
and United Kingdom, bound to Bengal ; 
Victor, floop of war; Minerve, Portuguefe 
fhip of 450 tons, half loaded, and with 
500,000 dollarson board ; brig Ann, bound 
from Bengal to Port Jackfon ; a grab pri- 
vateer, and two merchantmen, particulars 
unknown. 


The following article contains fome far 
ther particulars refpecting the late difturb> 
ances 

Mapras, Jan. 17.—We are now per- 
fectly quiet here, and the Company's officers 
appear to be impreffed with a juft fenfe of 
their late erroneous conduct. Many of them 
have quitted the fervice, or gone home on 
leave. ‘I'wenty-five officers of different 
ranks are difmiffled, and this is confidered 
asa very lenient meafure. Colonel R. Bell, 
Major Story, and others, remain here to be 
tried for their lives. The baleful {pirit of mu- 
tinywas extenfively diffufed throughout the 
Company’s army; but the loyal and vigor- 
ous exertions of his Majefty’s officers and 
foldiers, and the prompt and falutary mea- 
fures that have been purfued by Govern- 
ment, have faved the country, and will, 
it is hoped, prevent the recurrence of events 
fo pregnant with ruin, and fo derogatory 
to the character of Britifh officers and fol- 
diers, which in Europe has atgained the 
higheft degree of eftimation. 


HOLLAND. 


Recent intelligence from Holland, gives 
an account of the myfterious difappearance 
of King Louis; whofe fecret departure is 
reprefented, in a fubfequent letter from that 
country, to have been effected in the fol- 
lewing manner :—His Majefty was at Am- 
fterdam on the Ift inft. and tranfacted the 
bufinefs of Government, as ufual. In the 
evening he departed for his palace at Haar- 
lem, where he had appointed a fele& party 
of friends w meet him. The ——_ 
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broke op between eleven and twelve o'clock ; 
foon after which he is faid to have left the 
palace by a private door, accompanied by a 
yeneral officer, of the name of Travers, 


and a man fereant. A_ plain carriage 
waited for them in the adjacent wood, into 
which they entered and drove off. From 
that time no accounts had been received re- 
fpecting the royal fugitive. It was, howe 
ever, the general opinion among the Dutch, 
that he had proceeded to Tonningen. 

The abdication of the throne of Holland 
by Leuis, is announced in the following 
Proclamations, dated the fame day on which 
he is flated to have made his private de- 
parture from the country :— 


“ Hollanders!—-Being convinced that 
nothing more for your intereft or your wel- 
fare can be effeéted by me, but, on the 
contrary, confidering myfelf as an obftacle 
which may prevent the good will and in- 
tentions of may brother towards this country, 
1 have refigned my rank and Royal dignity, 
in favour of my eldeft fon, Napoleon Louis, 
and of his brother, Prince Charles Louis 
Napoleon. 

“ Her Majefty the Queen, being ef right, 
and, according to the Conititution, Regent 
of the kingdom, the Regency hall, till her 
arrival, be vefted in the Council of Mui- 
iters. 

“ Hollanders!—Never fhall I forget fo 
good and virtuous a people as you are; my 
beit thoughts, as well as my laft figh, {hail 
be for your happinels. 

“On leaving you, cannot fufliciently 
recommend to receive well the military and 
civil officers of France. ‘This is the only 
means to gratify his Majefty the Emperor, 
on whom your fate, that of your children, 
and that ef your whole country, depend. 
And now, as il] will and calumpy can no 
longer reacl me, at leaft fo far as relate to 
you, I have a well-founded hope that you 
will at length find the reward for all your 
facrifices, and for your magnanimous firm- 
nels. “ Louis Naporeon.” 

“ Done at Haarlem, July 1, 1810.” 


“ Louis Napoleon, by the Grace of God, 
and the Conftitution of the kingdom, King 
of Holland, Conftable of France : 

“ Confidering that the unfortunate ftate 
in which the country now is, arifes from the 
difpleafure which the Emperor, my brother, 
has conceived againft me : 

** Confidering that all endeavours and 
facrifices on my part, to fupport this ftate of 
things, have been fruitlefs : , 

“ Confidering, laftly, that it cannot be 
doubted that the caufe of the prefent fate 


of things is to be attributed to my having 
been unfortunate enough to difpleafe my 
brother, and to have loft his friendfhip ; an} 
that 1, therefore, am the only obftacle to 
the termination of thofe inceffant differences 
and mifunderftandings ; 

“We have refolved, as we, by thefe 
letters, pnblifhed by our own free will, do 
refolve, to refign the Royal Dignity of this 
Kingdom of Holland, in favour of our weil 
beloved fon, Napoleon Louis, and, in failure 
of him, in favour of his brother, Charles 
Louis Napoleon. 

“ We further defire, that, according to 
the Conftitution, under the guarantee-of his 
Majefty, the Emperor, our brother, the 
Regency fhall remain with her Majefty the 
Queen, aflifted by a Council of Regency, 
which fhall provifionally confift of our Mi- 
nifters, to whom we commit the cuftody of 
the minor King, till the arrival of her Ma- 
jefty the Queen.” 

“We further order, that the different 
corps of our guard, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Bruns, and General 
Bruns, fecond in command, fhall render 
their fervice to the minor King of this 
kingdom ; and that the great officers of the 
crown, as well as the civil and military 
officers of our houfehold, fhall continue to 
render their cuftomary fervices to the fame 
high perfonage. 

‘“« The prefent act, done and concluded, 
and figned by our hand, fhall be transmitted 
to the Legi@ative Body, and there depofit- 
ed. 

“ Copies fhall be taken, and thefe letters 
publifhed in a legal manner, and in the cul- 
tomary form. “ Louis NAPOLEON.” 

“ Haarlem, July 1, 1810. 

On the 9th inft. Napoleon iffued the fol- 
lowing decree, for annexing the kingdom o: 
Holland to France : 


Palace of Rambouillet, July 9, 1810. 
We, Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, Mediator of the Swifs 
Confederation, &c. &c. have decreed, and 
hereby decree, as follow :— 


Titce 


Art. 1, Holland is united to France. 

2. The city of Amfterdam fhall be the 
third city of the Empire. 

3. Holland fhall have fix Senators, fiz 


Deputies to the Council of Strate, 25 De- 
puties to the Legiflative Body, and twe 
Judges in the Court of Ceffation. 

4, officers by fea and land, of 
ever rank, fhall be confirmed in their em- 
ployments. Commiffions thal] be 
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¢o them figned with our hand. The Royal 
Guard fhall be united to our Jmperial 
Guard. 


W— Of the Adminiftration for 1810. 


5. The Duke of Placentia, Arch Trealurer 
of the Empire, fhall repair to Amfterdam 
in the capacity of our Lieutenant-Geoeral. 
He fhall prefide in the Council of Mini- 
flers, and attend to the difpatch of bufinefy 
His funGions fha}l ceafe the 1 of January, 
1811, the period when the French admini- 
ftration fhall commence. 

6. All the public functionaries, of what- 
ever rank, are confirmed in their employ- 
ments. 

Titce the Finances. 


7. The prefent contributions fhall con- 
tinue to be levied until the 1ft of January, 
1811, at which period the country fhall be 
eafed of that burden, and the impofts put 
on the fame footing as for the reit of the 
Empire. 

8 The budget of receipts and difburfe- 
ments fhall be fubmitted to our approbation 
before the It of Auguft next. 

Only one-third of the prefent amount of 
intere(t upon the public debe thal! be carried 
to the account of expenditure for 1810. 

The intereft of the debt for 1808 and 
1809, not yet paid, fhall be reduced to 
one-third, and charged on the budget of 
1810. 

9. The cuftom-houfes on the frontier, 
other than thofe of France, shall be organifed 
under the fuperintendance of our Director- 
General of the cuftom-houfes. The Dutch 
eae fhall be incorporated there- 
with. 

The line of cuftom-houfes, now on the 
French frontier, fhall be kept up until the 
If of January, 1811, when it fhall be re- 
moved, and the communication of Holland 
with the Empire become free. 

10. The colonial produce, actually in 
Holland, fhall remain in the hayds of the 
owners, upon paying a duty of 50 per cent. 
ad valorem. A Seckivesion of the amount 
fhall be made before the 1{t September at 
fartheft. 

The faid merchandize, upon payment of 
the duties, may be imported into France, 
and circulated through the whole extent of 
the Empire, 

IV. 


11. There fhall be at Amfterdam a fpecial 
Adminiftration, prefided over by one of our 
Counfellors of State, which fhall have the 
fuperintendance of, and the neceffary funds 
to provide for the repairs of the dikes, pol- 
Cers, and other public works. 


Titse V. 


12. In the courfe of the prefent month, 
there fhall be nominated, by the Legiilative 
Body of Holland, a Commiilion of 15 Mem- 
bers, to proceed to Paris, in order to con- 
ftitute a Council, whofe bufine!s fhall be to 
regulate definitively all that relates to the 
public and local debts, and to conciliate the 
principles of the union with the localities and 
interefts of the country. 

13. Our Minifters are charged with the 
execution of the prefent decree. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON, 

By the Emperor, 
(Signed) The Minifter Sec. of State, 

H. B. Duke of Bassano, 


AMERICA. 


The violent and unwarrantable feizure 
and confiscation of American veffels and pro- 
perty by Bonaparte, has given rife to warm 
remonftrances on the part of General Arm- 
flrong. It feeme very doubtful, however, 
whether he will obtain the redrefs he claims; 
and, in cafe of a refufal, it is fuppofed that 
Congrefs will be immediately affembled 
for the purpofe of declaring war againft 
France. 

The following correfpondence, on the 
fubject of the violent condud of the French 
Government, and relative to the queftions at 
iffue between America and the belligerents 
of Europe, is copied from the papers recent- 
ly received from that country :— 


From General Armstrong to Mv Pinkney. . 
Paris, January 25, 1810. 
A letter from Mr Secretary Smith, of the 
1% of December lait, made it my duty to 
inquire of his Excellency the Duke of 
Cadore, what were the conditions to which 
his Majefty the Emperor would annul his 
decree, commonly called-the Berlin decree ? 
and whether, if Great Britain revoked the 
blockades of a date anterior to that decree ? 
To thefe queftions I have this day received 
the following anfwer, which I haften to 
convey to you by a {pecial meflenger. 


Answer. 


* The only condition required for the re- 
vocation by his the En peror, of 
the decree of Berlin, will be a previovs re- 
vocation by the Britifh Government of her 
blockades of France or part of France (fuch 
as that from the Elbe to Breft, &c.) of a 
date anterior to the aforefaid decree.—1 
have the horour to be, with very high re- 
&c. 

(Signed) Joun AnMsTRONG.” 
(corr’ 
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(COPY) Great Cumberland Place, Feb. 15, 
1810. 


My Lorp,—In purfuance of the intima- 
tion which I had the honour to give to your 
Lordthip a few days ago, I beg to trouble 
your Lordfhip with an inguiry whether any, 
and if any, what blockades of France, in- 
ftituted by Great Britain during the prefent 
war, before the 1{t day of January 1807, 
are underftood by his Majefty’s Government 
to be in force? 1 am not able at prefent to 
{pecify more than one of the blockades to 
which this inquiry applies; namely, that 
from the Elbe to Breft, declared in May 
1806, and afterwards limited and modified ; 
but If fhall be much obliged to your Lord- 


fhip for precife information as to the whole. 


Pinkney. 
The moft noble the Marquis Wellefly, 
&c, 


Foreign Office, March 2. 


Sirj—1 have the honour to acknowled 
the receipt of your note of the 15th ult. 
whether any, and if any, what blockades of 
France, inftituted by Great Britain during 
the prefent war, before the 1f{t day of Jan. 
1807, are underftood by his Majeity’s Go- 
vernment to be in force? I have now the 
honour to acquaint you, that the coaft, 
rivers, and ports,from the Elbe to Breft,both 
inclufive, were notified to be under the re- 
firifions of blockade, with certain modifi- 
cations, on the 16th of May 1806; and that 
thefe reftri@ions were afterwards compre- 
hended in the Order of Council of the 7th of 
January 1807, which Order is ftill in force. 

(Signed) WELLESLEY. 

William Pinkney, 


(COPY)—Great Cumberland Place, 7th 
March, 1810, 


My Loro,—! have had the honour to 
receive your Lordship’s anfwer, of the 2d 
inst. to my letter of the 15th of laft month, 
concerning the blockades of France, inftitu- 
ted by Great Britain during the prefent war, 
before the lst day of January, 1807, I in- 
fer from the anfwer, that the blockade no- 
tified by Great Britain in May 1806, from 
the Elbe to Breft, is for itfelf in force, and 
that the reftriions which it eftablithed, 
reft altogether, fo far as fuch reftriQions ex- 
ift at this time, upon an Order or Orders in 
Council iffued fince the 1f day of January, 
1807. I infer alfo either that no other 
blockade of France was inftituted by Great 
Britain during the period above-mentioned, 
or that, if any other was inftituted during 
that period, it is pot now in force, May 
beg your Lordthip todo me the honvur to 
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inform me whether thefe inferences are cor- 
ret, and, if incorreét, in what refpects they 
are fo? 


(Signed) Wo. Pingner. 
The moft noble the Marquis Welleily, 
&e. &c. 


Foreign Office, March 26, 1810. 


Sir,—I! have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 7th inft, re- 
quefting a further explanation of my letter 
of the 2d, concerning the blockades of 
France inftituted by Great Britain, during 
the prefent war, before the firft of January, 
1807. 

The blockade, notified by Great Britain 
in May 1806, has never been formally with- 
drawn; it cannot therefore be accurately 
ftated that the reftri@ions which it eftablish- 
ad, reft altogether on the Order of Council 
of the 7th of January 1807; they are com- 
prehended under the more extenfive reftric- 
tions of that Order. No other blockade of 
the ports of France was inftituted by Great 
Britain, between the 16th of May 1806, and 
the 7th of January 1807, excepting the 
blockade of Venice, inftituted on the 27th 
of July 1806, which is ftill in force. 

I beg you to accept the affurance of tho 
high confideration, with which I have the 
honour to be; Sir, your moft obedient hum- 
ble fervant, 

WELLESLEY. 
William Pinkney, Efg. &c. &c. 


Extract of a letter from General Armstrong, ( 
D4 Smith, dated Paris, Apri 4, 1810. 


After feven weeks detention in England, 
the John Adams has at Jength got back to 
France. She arrived in the roads of Havre 
on the 28th ult. 

1 informed Mr Champagny, firft, that Mr 
Pinkney had not been able to fend by this 
conveyance, the refult of his application to 
the Britifh Government, concerning the 
blockades of France prior ‘to the Berlin de- 
cree; but that he hoped to be able to fend 
it in a few days by another conveyance ; and, 
fecond, that if he (Mr Champagny) had any 
thing to communicate, which would have 
the effect of changing the prefent relations 
of the two countries, and which he wifhed 
to be early known to the Government of the 
United States, he would do well to let me 
know within 24 hours, as the meflenger 
would leave Paris within that time. To 
this meffage J received from him the follow- 
ing anfwer: “ That for many days paft, 
nothing in the nature of bufinefs, and un- 
conneted with the marriage of the Empet- 
or could be tranfadeed ; and that, for _ 
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days to come, the fame caufe of delay 
would continue to operate ; that my letters 
were ftill before the Emperor, and that he 
would feize the fir moment to get fome 
decifion in relation to them.” Thus you 
fee every thing is yet in air. 


Extract of a letter from General Armstrong to 
Mr Smith, dated Paris, April 7. 1810, 


The Emperor left Paristwo days ago for 
St Cloud, whence he goes to Compeigne, 
where he will remain till Zafter. It is not 
probable that I fhall have an anfwer to my 
propofitions till he returns to Paris. The 
day before he fet out he gave me a fhip to 
carry myfelf and family to the United 
States. The Muinifter recommended that I 
fhould not pin myfelf down to a day as to 
departure, as circumfances might make it 
proper for me to ftay fomewhat longer than 
i now intended. The treaty between 
France ard Holland was ratified the Soth 
March, and will be publiihed this day in 
Holland, { am affured that it contains the 
following article— 

“ All the merchandize conveyed into the 
ports of Holland on board American vef- 
fels fince the firft day of January, 1809, 
fhall be put under fequeftration, fubje& to 
the difpofition of France, according to cir- 
cumftances, and the political relations with 
the United States.” 

“ You will fee by the copy enclofed of a 
decree of the King of Naples, that he has 
put his gains beyond the reach of negocia- 
tion, The ports of Prufia are open to out 
commerce. Avoid both Pruffia and Den- 
tuaik till you have other affurances.” 


Paris, 16th April, 1810. 


Sir—The John Adams being yet detain- 
ed, | am able to inform you, that, on the 
11th inftant, the Emperor directed the fale 
of all the American veflels taken in the 
ports of Spain, and that the money arifing 
therefrom, fhould be placed in his caiffe 
privet. He has alfo refufed to give up the 
Hero, and has ordered that the cafe be 
brought before the Council of Prizes, where 
condemnation neceffarily awaits it. 1 fend 
a copy of a note upon which this laft order 
was taken, and another relating to our 
bufinefs at Naples. And am, Sir, with 
very high confideration, your moft obedient, 
and very humble fervant, 

Joun ARMSTRONG. 

Hon. R. Smith, &c. 


Copy of a letter from General ARMSTRONG 
to the Duke of Cavorg, dated Paris, 21st 
of February, 1810. 


The Minifter Plenipotentiary of the Un- 


ited States has the honour to submit to his 
Excellency, the Duke of Cadore, the copy 
of a letter this infant received from Bay- 
onne, and begs from him an explanation of 
the circumftances mentioned in it. ‘* The 
Minifterial difpatch under date of the Sth 
instant, is arrived at St Sebaftian, bearing 
an order for the immediate tran{portation 
in fall vessels, of all the fequefrated 
American cargoes, to Bayonne, to be placed 
in the Cuflom-houfe there. ‘This news is 
public at St Sebafltian’s; bue what is not fo 
as yet, is, that the fame order fays—lft, 
That thefe cargoes are to be fent to Buy- 
onne, whether the commodities of which 
they are compofed may have come from 
Englifh commerce or from the produce of 
the foil of the United States, 

“ Qdly, That they fhould be fent to the 
Cuftom-houfes of that place to be fold 
there.” 

The Minifter Plenipotentiary offers to 
his Excellency, the aflurances of his high 
confideration. 

Joun 


General AamsTRONG to Mr Smith. 


Pars, 18th Feb. 1810, 

Six,—I wrote afew lines to you yelter- 
day, announcing the receipt and tranfimif- 
fion of a eopy of the Duke of Cadore’s note 
to me of the I4th int. After much ferious 
reflection, | havejthoughte it beit to forbear 
all notice at prefent of the errors, as well 
of fa& as of argument, which may be found 
in the introdu@tory part of that note: to 
take the Minifter at his word; to enter ot 
once upon the propofed negociation, and, 
for this purpofe, to offer him a project for 
renewing the convention of 1800. 

This mode will have the advantage of 
trying the fincerity of the overtures made 


by him, and perhaps of drawing from bim 


the precife terms on which his matter will 
accommodate. If thefe be fuch as we 
ought to accept, we hall have a treaty, ia 
which neither our rights nor our wrongs 
will be forgotten ; if otherwife, there will 
be enough both of time and occafion to do 
juftice to their policy and our own, by a free 
examination of each. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with very 
great ref{pec&t, your moft obedient and very 
humble fervant, 

“ Joun ARMSTRONG.” 

Hon. R. Smith, &c. 


Extract of o Letter to the same, from the same, 
10th Merch. 


TI have at length received a verbal mef- 
fage in anfwer to my note of the 21% = 
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I: was front the Miniiter of Foreign Rela- 
tions, anc in the following words :—* His 
Majefty has determined co fell the Amert- 
can property feized m Spain, but the money 
arifing therefrom fhall remain in depot.” 
This meifage has given occafion to a letter 
from me marked No. 22. 


(No. 22. Paris, 10th March, 1810. 


Sir—lI had yefterday the honour of re- 
eciving a verbal meflage from your Excel- 
lency, ftating, that “ his Majefty had de- 
cided, that the American property feized in 
the ports of Spain fhould be fold, but that 
the money ariling therefrom fhould remain 
iD depot.” 

On receiving this information, two quefe 
tions tugyefted themfelves— 

ift, Whether this decifion was, or was 
not, extended to fhips as well as to cargoes? 
and, 

od, Whether the money arifing from the 
fales which might be made under it, would, 
or would not, be fubject to the iffue of the 
pending negociation ? 

The gentleman charged with the delivery 
of your meliage not haying been inttruéted 
to anfwer thefe queftions, it becomes my 
duty to prefent them to your Fxcellency, 
and to requeft a folution of them. Nor is 
it a lefs duty, on my part, to examine the 
grounds on which his Majefty has been 
pleafed to take this decifion, which I under- 
fiand to be that of repriial, fuggefted for 
the firft time in the note you did me the 
honeur to write to me on the 14:h ultimo, 
tn the 4th paragraph of this note, it is Jaid, 
that “ his Majeily could not have cajculat- 
ed on the mealures taken by the United 
States, who, having no grounds of complaint 
againft France, have comprijed her in the 
adis of excluiton, and, fince the month of 
May leit, have prohibited the entry into 
thear ports of French weflels, by fubjecting 
them to confifcation.” 

It is true, that the United States have, 
fince the 20th of May laf, forbidden the 
entry of Trench veflels into their harbours ; 
and it is alfo true, that the penalty of con- 
fifcation attacies to the violation of this law. 
But ia what reipect does this offend France ? 
Will the retufe +o us the right of regulating 
commerce within our own ports? Or, wiil 
fhe deny that the law in queftion is a regu. 
Jation merely municipal? Examine it both 
as to object and means—what does it more 
than forbid American thips from going into 

rts of France, and French fhips from come 
ing into thofe of the United States? And 
why this prohibition? To avoid injury and 
infult ; to efcape that liwlefenefs which is 
Ceclared to be“ a forced confequence of the 


decree of the Britith Council.” If, thens 
its obje& be purely defenfive, what are its 
means? Simply a law, previoufly and ges 
neraily promulgated, operating folely withia 
the territory of the United States, and pu- 
nifhing alike the infraors of it, whether 
citizens of the said States, or others. And 
what is this, but the exercife of a right 
common to al] nations, of excluding, at their 
will, foreign commerce, and of enforcing 
that exclufion? Can this de deemeda wrong 
to france? Can this be regarded as a legi- 
timate caufe of reprifal on the part of a 
power, who makes it the firft duty of na- 
tions to defend their fovereignty, and who 
even denationalizes the fhips of thofe who 
will not fubfcribe to the opinion ? 

But it has been faid, that the “ United 
States had nothing to complain of againf 
France.” 

Was the capture and condemnation of a 
fhip driven on the thores of France by ftrefs 
of weather and the perils of the fea—no- 
thing? Was the feizure and fequeftration 
of many cargoes brought to France in hips 
violating no law, and admitted to regular 
entry at the Imperial cuftomhoufes—no- 
thing ? Was the violation of our maritime 
rights, confecrated as they have been by 
the folemn forms of a public treaty—no- 
thing? In a word, was it nothing that our 
fhips were burnt on the high feas, without 
any other offence than that of belonging to 
the United States; or other apology, than 
was to be found in the enhanced {atety of 
the perpetrator? Surely, if it be the duty 
of the United States to resent the theoreti 
cal ufurpations of the Britihh Orders of No- 
vember 1807, it cannot be lefs' their duty to 
complain of the daily and praétical outrages 
on the part of France! It is, indeed, true, 
that were the people of the United States 
deftitute of policy, of honour, and of ener- 

y, (as has been infinuated), they might 
rave adopted a of difcrimination bee 
tween the two great belligerents; they 
might have drawn imaginary lines between 
the firft and fecond aggreffor ; they might 
have refented in the one a condu& to which 
they tamely fubmitted in the other ; and, in 
this way, have patched up a compromife 
between honour and intereft, equally weak 
and difgracetul. But fuch was not the 
courfe they purfued ; and it 18, perhaps, 3 
neceflary confequence of the juflice of their 
meafures, that they are, at this day, an im 
dependent nation. But J will not prefs this 
part ef my fubje%; it wonld be affrontful 
to your Excellency, (know ng as you 0, 
that there are no Jc‘s than one hundred A- 
merican fhips within his Majeity’s poifefhon, 
or that of his allies) to multiply proofs, ro 
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the United States have grounds of complaint 
againft France. 

My attention is neceffarily called to anos 
sher part of the fame paragraph, which im- 
mediately follows the quotation already 
made.—‘* As foon,” fays your Excellency, 
“ as his Majesty was informed of this mea- 
fure (the non-intercourfe law), it became 
his duty to retaliate upon the American vel- 
fels, not only within his own territories, but 
alfo in the countries under his influence. In 
the ports of Holland, Spain, Italy, and Na- 
ples, the American veflels have been feized, 
becaufe the Americans feized French vel- 
fels.”” 

Thefe remarks divide themfelves into the 
following heads : 

If, The right of his Majefty to feize and 
confifcate American veffels, within his own 
territories. 

2d, The right to do fo within the terri- 
tories of his allies ; and, 

Sd, The reafon of that right, viz. “ be- 
caufe Americans had feized French vef- 
fels.”” 

The firft of thefe subje@ts has been alrea- 
dy examined; and the fecond muft be de- 
cided like the firft, fince his Majetty’s rights 
within the limits of his ally cannot be greater 
than within hisown. If, then, it has been 
fhewn, that the non-intercourfe law was 
merely defenfive in its objeQ; that it was but 
intended to guard agaipi{t that fiate of vio- 
lence which unhappily prevailed; that it 
was reftricted in operation to the territory 
of the United States; and that it was duly 
promulgated there and in Europe before 
execution—it will be almott unneceflary to 
repeat, that a law of fuch defcription cannot 
authorife a meafure of reprifal, equally fud- 
den and filent in its enactment and applica- 
tion, founded on previous wrong, produc- 
tive of no previous complaint, and operat- 
ing beyond the limits of his Majefty’s ter- 
ritories, and within thofe of fovereigns, who 
had even invited the commerce of the Unit- 
ed States to their ports. 

It is, therefore, the third fubje@& only, 
the reafon of the right, which remains to 
be examined; and, with regard to it, | may 
obferve, that if the alleged fact which forms 
this reafon be unfounded, the reafon itfelf 
fails, and the right with it. In this view 
of the bufinefs I may be permiézted to in- 
guire, when and where any feizure of a 
irench veffel has taken place under the non- 
intercourfe law? and, at the fame time, to 
exprefs my firm periuafion, founded alike 
on the filence of the Government, and of 
the journals of the country, and ftill more 
on the pofitive declaration of feveral well- 
and refpeGable perfine, whe have 


left America as Jate as the 26th of Deceme 
ber laft. My conclufion, theretore, is, that 
no French veflel having violated the law, 
no feizure of fuch vetlel has occurred; and 
that the report which has reached Paris, is 
probably on a circumftance altoges 
ther unconnected with the non-intercourfe 
law, or its operation. 

Though far from withing to prolong this 
letter, 1 cannot clofe it without remarking 
the great and fudden change wrought in his 
Majetty’s tentiments with regard to the de- 
fentive dyltem adopted by the United States. 
‘The law, which 1s now believed to furnifh 
ground for reprifal, was communicated to 
his Majefiy in June or July lait, and cer- 
tainly did not then excite any fulpicion of 
feeling unfriendly to the American Govern- 
ment. Var fem this, its communication 
was immediately followed by overtures of 
accommodation, which, though productive 
of no poflible arrangement, did not make 
matters worle than they found them. 

On the 22d of Auguit lait, | was honoure 
ed with a full expofition of the views and 
principles which had governed, and which 
continue to govern his Majeity’s policy in 
relation to the United States, and in this 
we do not find the flighteft trace of come 
plaint againft the provifions of the law in 
queftion. 

At a period later than the 22d of Auguft, 
ao American fhip, deftined to a port in Spain, 
was captured by a French privateer. Aa 
appeal was made to his Majelty’s Miniger 
of War, who, having fubmitted the cale, 
received orders to liberate all American vel- 
fels deftined to Spanifh ports, which had 
not violated the Imperial decrees. 

Another American fhip, at a point of 
time {till later than the capture of the pre 
ceding, was brought into the port of Bay- 
onne, but, having violated no law of his 
Majeity, was acquitted by his Council of 
Prizes; and, lattly, 

In che long converfation I had the hee 
nour of holding with your Excellency on 
the 25th January, no idea of reprifal was 
maintained by you, or fufpected by me; 
but, on the contrary, in {peaking of the fei- 
zure of American property in Spain, you 
expretsly declared, that it was not a confif- 
Cation. 

Can proofs be more conclufive, than from 
the firft promulgation of the law down to 
the 25th January laft, that nothing in the 
nature of reprifal was contemplated by his 
Majelty? 

What circumftance may have fince oc- 
cured to produce a change in his opinion, I 
know not; but the contidence | feel in the 
open and loyal pyelcy of his sites 
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gether excludes the idea, that the rule was 
merely found for the occafiom, and made to 
juftify feizures, not otherwife juftifiable. 
I pray your Excellency to accept, &c. &c. 
Joun ARMSTRONG, 
His Excellency the Duke of Cdore, 
Munitter of Exterior Relations. 


Paris, March 20. 

Sirn—The United States, wifhing to ful- 
fil their engagements to the holders of their 
public debt in Holland, but unable, from 
the prefent ftate of commerce, to do fo by 
the ordinary mode of remitting bills of ex- 
change, found it neceffary to enter into 
contraQs with certain merchants of the faid 
States, to make remittance in tobacco. A 
cargo of this article was accordingly put on 
board the American fhip Hero, and dif- 
patched for the port of Toit.ingen in Den- 
mark, with orders that the net proceeds 
thould be placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can bankers in Amfterdam, for the purpofe 
above-mentioned. ‘The paflage having been 
uncommonly ftormy, the fhip much dama- 
ged, and the crew quite exhaufted, the 
Captain believed it to be his duty, on the 
principle of felf-prefervation, to enter the 
firft port he could make. He accordingly 
entered that of the Texel, and, after having’ 
taken on board two pilots, and being within 
the fourgh buoy, was captured by a boat 
belonging to a French privateer. Befides 
the cuftomary papers, all of which are in 
rule, the Hero failed under a certificate, 
granted by the Government, that the 
voyage was undertaken for the purpofe of 
effecting a national remittance. 

T have thought, Sir, that the peculiarity 
of the circumftances made it proper for me 
to aik a fpecial decifion of his Majefty on 
this cafe, and with this view L have the 
honour of offering to your Excellency, the 
preient reprefentation. Accept Sir, &c. 

(Signed) Joun ARMSTRONG, 

His Excellency the Duke of Cadore. 


Paris, March 21. 

Sig—Thad yefterday the honour of ftating 
to your Excellency the cafe of the American 
fhip Hero, and requefting thereon his Ma- 
iefty’s decifion. Ihave now that of inform- 
ing you, that a number of American fhips, 
coming directly from the United States to 
the port of Naples, under a promife of pro- 
tection from his Majefty the King, have, 
notwithftanding, been feized, and their car- 
goes fold “* for the benefit of the fife.” 
Nor does the injury ftop here. Though 
thus deprived of all means of fubfitting 
themfelves, the Captains have been obliged 
to fubfi the crews (amounting nearly to 
SOQ men) and are new menaced with a 


farther exaction for port charges. This in 
the ftrong 'anguage of one of the fufferers, 
is literally to ftrip them naked, and then 
demand from them the expence of doing fo, 
As the Confular Agent of the United States 
at Naples has made feveral unavailing re. 
prefentations on this {ubje& to the King, 
and he has reafon to believe that the fyitem, 
of which this treatment is a branch, ema- 
nates from his Majefty the Emperor, it be- 
comes my duty to fubmit the fa@s to your 
Excellency, and to feek, through your in- 
tervention, fuch correction of the evil as 
humanity and juftice may con{pire to dic- 
tate. A remark which exquilitely applies 
to the crews of the fhips captured in Spain 
and Naples, is, that fhould the veffels to 
which they belong be confifcated, means 
ought to be afforded to them of returning to 
their country. In this event, therefore, I 
have to propofe to your Excellency, thar 
two or more fhips be put at the difpofition 
of the nearef{ American Conful, and per- 
mitted to fail fer the United States, under 
bond for amount of their valuation re{pect- 
ively. 
I am, Sir, &c. J. ARMSTRONG, 

H. E. the Duke of Cadore. 


(CONSULAR OFFICE OP SPAIN.) 


New York, June 16.—Whereas official 
information is received that the extenfive 
diftri@s of Maracayho and Coro, which 
compofe a large portion of the province of 
Venezuela, have unanimoufly difagreed to 
the anti-nationa] meafures lately adopted by 
their brethren of the diftri@ of Caraccas, 
and are determined to preferve their integ- 
rity and fidelity to the government of the 
mother country, adminiftered in the name 
of their beloved King, Ferdinand VIIth, 
and have accardingly decreed, that no veile! 
will be admitted from the United States o! 
America into their ports, without the ne- 
cefflary Confular documents from the Con- 
ful of his Catholic Majefty, refident therein, 
fetting forth the names of the vefiel, cap- 
tain, officers and crew, as well as pafle:- 
gers—It is hereby made known, to ail thole 
whom it may concern, that fuch documents 
will be granted at this office om application, 
without which, no veffel will be admuttes 
into the ports of thefe diftri@ts ; and as it's 
the particular with of his Catholic Majefty’s 


Government, to cultivate the relations of 


friendfhip and trade between the United 
States, and his dominions of Spain and Ame- 
rica;—it is to be hoped no veffel will pro- 
ceed to the ports of thefe diftris without 
carrying the documents required by the 


Government. 
Franee. 


il 
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thing relating to commerce and manufac. 
tures, we have decreed as fellows :— 


FRANCE. 


Paris papers of the Sth inft. announce a 
Shocking cataftrophe in that city. It took 
place at a Ball given by the Auitrian Am- 
haffador, Prince Schwarzenberg, on the If 
joftant, at which the Emperor and Empreis 
were prefent- The ball room was a large 
temporary edifice, made of planks of tim- 
ber, ornamented with gauze, muflin, and 
other light and inflammable matter, and 
capable of holding 1,200 perfons. ‘The 
Princefs Paulie of Schwarzenberg had juft 
prefented her two daughters, when a fire 
accidentally broke out—and the Princefs 
unfortunately perifhed in the flames, and fe- 
veral others were feverely hurt. ‘The cafe 
ot the Princels Pauline is peculiarly dittref- 
fing —She had efcaped into the garden, but 
having mifled one of her daughters, fhe re- 
entered the burning pile in fearch of her, 
and thus fell a victim to her naternal love. 
‘the Emperor and Emprefs were among 
thofe who efcaped unhurt, 

The report refpe&ing the adoption of 
fome very rigorous regulations by the 
French Government, againft the very limi- 
ted perfonal intercourfe that fubfifts between 
that country and this, is confirmed by let- 
ters ot the 4th inft. received from Paris. 

They alfo communicate the following ex- 
planation of the decree lately pafled, refpec- 
ting maritime trade :— 


IMPERIAL DECISION OF THE 2D OF JULY. 

“ "the prohibition of grain (eftablifhed by 
the Decree of the 22d of June) from the Is- 
land of Schowen to L’Orient, extends itfelf 
alfo to veffels provided with licences. 

“No Grain may be exported between 
L.Orient and Bourdeaux but by French 
fhips, which shall, at the fame time, be ob- 
liged to take half their cargoes of wine or 
brandy. 

“ Foreign vweffels provided with lieences, 

which may enter the ports of France, fhall 
not be allowed to make any further ufe of 
the fame. 
_ “ The coafting trade is referved exclufive- 
'¥, according to the old laws to French vei- 
fels; of which the crews confit of 
French matters, and three-fourths French 
ta:lors,”’ 

Uhe following decree, for the formation 
of a Commitree of Commerce, was itlued 
ou the 26th of lait month :— 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Itaiy, Prote@or of the Confederation of 
tue Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Letyue, 
&e. It being our intention to afcertain 
the opimions of the principal merchaats and 
Riauuiacturers of our Ampire, upon every 

July i8iv. 


9 


Tirce 1.—Of the Council of ManufaQures. 


“ Art L. ‘There fhall be efablithed at Pa- 
ris, contiguous to the Minter of the Inte. 
rior, a General Council of ManufaQures; 
it is to confitt of 6O members. 

“o The Members of this Council fhall 
be named by the Minifler of the Inter‘or. 

* 3. Such of the Members as fhall prove 
themfelwes moft ufeful, or difplay fupert 
talents, fhall obtain the title of Councillor 
of Arts and ManufaQures. ‘They thal! re- 
ceive a Brevet to this effet, figned with 
our hand, 

“4. To become as Member of the Coun- 
cil, it is required that the perion fhould be 
a manufaCurer in employ. 

“5. Vhe Council fhall be fo compofed, 
that every branch of induftry will be repre- 
fented in it; the filk, the woollen, the hemp 
and flax, the cotton, the leather, the fkin 
manufactures, will each have in it at leait 
fix de puties. 

“ 6. Five Members at leaft, of this Conn- 
cil, will refide at Paris; one from each clus 
of manufaures, fpecified in Art. 5. 

“7. Whenever a Member is at Paris, 
thongh not called there, he may attend and 
vote at the fittings. 

“8. The Minifter of the Interior may 
convoke, when he chinks proper, all or part 
of the Members of the Council. 


Titre IL.—€ouncil of Commerce. 


“ 9, The Council General of Commerce, 
eftablifhed by our Minifter of the Interior, 
by an Arret of the Sd Nivofe, year 11, thall 
be increafed to 60 Members, who, hke 
thofe of the Council of Manufactures, may, 
after five years fervice, receive a Brevet of 
Councillor of Commerce. 

“ 10. One Member at leaft thal] be felec- 
ted from each branch of trade. 

“11. The other regulations of Title I. 
are commen to the Council General of 
Commerce. 


(Signed) “ NaroLeon.” 


- BRITIGH PRISONERS IN FRANCE. 


The total amount of Britith prifoners in 
France is near 12,000. By the perverfeneis 
of the French Government, afiittance to 
them on the part of ours, has long been pro- 
hibvted. Charitable fuccours, howeve: 
arifing from the voluntary contributions «: 
individuals, are fill very humanely pern | - 
ted, and attended with the greateft adv. 
tages, fince it 1s impoliible that any genera! 
aliowance in either country can mcetal 
wants of particular cafes. meft of 
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depots where there are military, medical, 
or other Englifh Gentlemen refident, Com- 
mittees have been formed for the purpofe of 
diftributing thefe benevolent fub{fcriptions, 
and the patience and perfeverance with which 
thofe gentlemen furmount the difficulties 
they experience, liften to the wants of the 
diftreffed, and endure the murmurs of the 
difcontented, entitle them to the gratitude 
of their country. The prefent rate of relief 
is four fols per day to women and children 


living with their hufbands and parents, who. 


not being confidered as prifoners by the 
French Government do not receive the or- 
dinary rations. The fame fum is given to 
the better fort of non-combatants, to certain 
paflengers, and te mafters of veffels under 
80 tons regifter, who are paid only as fea- 
men by the French Government. Occa- 
fional affiftance is afforded to mafters and 
mates of veflels above 80 tons, and relief te 
every defcription of prifoners on their march 
from the coaft, or from one depot to ano- 
ther. ‘To o}d men of 55 and upwards, and 
to wounded prifoners who have loft a limb, 
or who are difabied from future fervice, are 
given three fols per day, and two fols per 
day to all other perfons in dilrels. Schools 
have been eftablilhed to occupy the young 
men in the depots, and medicines are fur- 
nifhed to the bck whole complaints are not 
of a nature to oblige them to go to the ho- 
f{pital, to which our countrymen are not on- 
ly averfe in France but in this country. 
With refpet to the allowances made to 
the different claffes by the French Govern- 
ment, it rarely happens, and only from par- 
ticular circumftances, that any gentlemen 
are paid out of the depots. To thofe refi- 
dent in them the allowances are as follow :— 


Per Month. 
To a Gereral - Liv. 166 0 
Colonels in the army ,and Poft Cap- 
tains - - 100 Oo 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors 75 0 
Captains in the army, and Lieute- 
nants in the navy - 50 0 
Lieutenants in the army, Purfers, 


Surgeons, &c. - 37 
Enfigns in the army, midfhipmen, 
merchant paffengers, matters 
and mates of veflels above 80 
tons regifter - - 29 
Affiftant Surgeons . 25 
To mafters and mates of veffels 
under 80 tons; other non-com- 
batants, with foldiers, feamen, 
marines, 
One pound of bread da 
Half a pound meat 
14 to}, in money, ditto, 
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Wood is allowed twiee a month, fas 
once ditto, dry vegetables occafionally, and 
vinegar in the fummer. It is faid that the 
order of the Govetnment is, that they fhould 
be clothed once in eighteen months. 

The gentlemen who were detained at the 
commencement of the war, who may have 
ferved previoufly in the army or navy, are 
paid en producing their commiffions, ac- 
cording to their former rank, or,Jto that 
which they may have held at the period of 
their detention; but the other detained gen- 
tlermen, merchants; trades-people, &c. whofe 
cafe is peculiarly diftrefling, are confidered 
only as non-combatants, and when obliged 
to claim the French allowance, can only be 
paid as feamen. 


SWEDEN. 


A Gottenburgh mail, received on the 9th 
inftant, brings intelligence of a violent com- 
motion at Stockholm. This difturbance arofe 
on the 21ft June, the day fixed for the in- 
terment of the Prince of Augftenberg, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who, about the 
beginning of June, while reviewing fome 
troops at Helfinbourg, fell from his horfe, 
and inftantly expired. The circumftances 
of his fudden death had given rife to a fue 
{picion of his being poifoned; and the en- 
raged populace feized upon the High Mar- 
fhal, Count Ferfen, who led the procetiion, 
and whom they fufpe &ed of being the mur- 
derer of the Prince, and literally tore him 
to pieces. Other perfons of diftin@ion were 
attacked; and the riot was finally quelled 
by the interference of the military. Va- 
rious accounts were circulated refpecting the 
number of the populace killed and wound- 
ed by the fire of the troops, and the num- 
ber is generally eftimated at from 10 to 40 
killed, and 180 weanded. On the part of 
the military, five were killed, befides feve- 
ral dangereufly wounded. ; 

The following proclamation was iffued in 
cenfequence of the difturbance :— 

“ We, Charles, by the grace of God, King 
of Sweden. 

“ Jt is with the moft profound concern, 
we received the unexpected intelligence, 
that on the occafion when the corpfe of his 
Royal Highnefs the late Crown Prince, was 
brought to this capital, and when by a ge- 
neral mourning, attended by tranquillity 
and order, the deep fenfe of the irreparable 
Jofs which we have fuftained, and which 

we deeply lament, in common with all our 
faithful fubjects, fome ill-difpofed perfons, 
forgetful of the duty which they owe fo 
their fellow-fubjedts, atrociovfly 


a murder, difgraceful to the Swedish 4 
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We confider it as a confolation neceffary to 
our wounded feelings, hereby publicly to 

refs how much we feel concerned, on 
account of the unfortunate confequences oc- 
calioned by the difturbances which again 
took place laft night. After all poffible ad- 
monitions had been ufed in vain by the Com- 
mander of our troops, to prevail upon the 
multitude to difperfe, and after public no- 
tice had been given that force would be re- 
fifted by force, avd ftrong meafures adopted 
to reftore public tranquillity, and fecure 
perfonal fafety, the mob attacked the peace- 
ful troops with ftones and infulting language, 
till the latter found themfelves neceflitated, 
by our gracious command, for the protec- 
tion of the law and public order, and in 
their lawful felf-defence, to meet force by 
force, which at length produced the bene- 
ficial refult, that the multitude difperfed, 
and public order was reftored. We enter- 
tain the confident hope, that public tran- 
quilliry will in future be preferved, and that 
even thofe who for a moment could forget 
their duty, and fufier themfelves to become 
the tools of lawlefs and perfidious intriguers, 
will entertain a proper fenfe of the dangers 
to which they are expofed if they continue 
their criminal condu&. All our faithful 
and beloved fubjec&ts we gracioufly defire 
and paternally exhort, mindful of the duty 
which religion, as well as the Jaws of our 
country imperioufly impofe on them, to rely 
with confidence on the meafures which we 
have determined to purfue, fer the purpofe 
of preventing all acts of violence, and prefer- 
ving public tranquillity, and peace, and to 
liften with obedience to the orders which 
will be given them on our part by their fu- 
periors, Magiftrates,;and Commanders. We 
commend them el} to the peculiar protection 
of Almighty God. 

“ CHartes—T. A. Burze.” 

“ Stockholm Caftle, June 21, 1810.” 

The moft recent intelligence from Stock- 
holm ftates, that the apprehenfions ex- 
cited in the Government by the riot were 
fo ftrong, that the plan of affembling the 
Diet in that city had been abandoned and 
it is for fafety to be held at Orebro, a {mall 
but well fortified town, in an ifland nearly 
100 miles from the metropolis. Several ar- 
refts of confequence have taken place, on ac- 
count of the difturbances, and preparations 


are making for the immediate trial of the 
offenders, 


Notice has been given in the Stockholm 
Gazette, that all future intercourfe with 
England is to be difcontinued. 
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TWRKEY. 


The war between Ruflia and Turkey, 
which for fome time paft has been carried 
on in rather an inactive manner, begins to 
lead to more decifive refults. A fanguinary 
battle has been fought on the right bank of 
the Danube, which has ended in the total 
defeat of the Turks, who have fled in 
confequence to Adrianople. The Rufians 
have in confequence made themfelves maf- 
ters of Siliftria, and feveral other fortrefles 
which they have carried by ftorm. It is 
faid that the Turks have offered to pur- 
chafe peace by the ceflion of the two pro- 
vinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, and that 
even thefe humiliating terms have been re- 
jected by the victors. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GALLANT ACTION IN THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

The following letter, from the purfer of 
the Spartan frigate, contains the particulars 
of a moft brilliant aQion, which was fought 
in the Mediterranean, between the above- 
named vefiel and the enemy’s naval force in 
that quarter : 

His Majefty’s thip Spartan, Malta, 
16th May, 1810. 

My pear Frigenp—Aware that an old 
mefimate (particularly a once Spartan) will 
derive fome gratification from the particu- 
Jars of our recent glorious conteft, I willing- 
ly avail myfelf of the firft conveyance, te 
enable you to participate in the feelings of 
your old fhipmates. Onthe 1ft inft. we, in 
company with the Succefs, chafed into 
Naples a frigate, corvette, brig, and cutter. 
On the 2d, from a fuppofition on the past 
of our truly gallant Captain (Jahleel Bren- 
ton), that thefe fair-weather-birds would 
never put to fea, whilft menaced by two 
Britith frigates, he ordered the Succefs (be- 
ing a junior fhip) to part company. The 
manacuvre fucceeded ; and on the following 
morning, at day-light, the enemy’s fqua- 
dron was, with pleafure, defcried ftandin 
towards us, in a regular line of battle. It - 
was not in our nature to run! but, agree- 
able to our ufval fyftem, as well as their 
aftonifhment, we made fail for them ; and, 
being aided by a light breeze, were enabled, 
about 40 minutes after feven, to commence 
againft “ fearful odds,” what our gallant 
brother tars on this flation, as well as the 
conquered foe, acknowledge to have been 
one of the moft brilliant actionsever fought 
by an Englith frigate. The battle took place 
off Naples, and was commenced within 
piltol-fhot, by the French frigate Ceres, of 
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42 guns, fhe being the leading thip of the 
enemy's line; and after a truiv trying, yet, 
thank God, glorious conteft of two hours 
and ten minutes (during which time the 
awful fcene was witnefled by his mock Ma- 
yefty, Murat, and the whole population of 
the proud city of Naples) we fucceeded in 
captur.og the national big L’Efpervoir, by 
our brave fellows gallantly boarding her, in 
the face of the enemy's whole force, who 
were, like unto ourlelves, almoft torn to 
es, 

When we had approached this ‘* hoft of 
foes,” fufficiently near to be diftindly heard, 


we welcomed them with “ three cheers,” 

which was propolcd by our gallant Caprain, 
Bi and given by our brave tars, with heartfelt 
} ‘ fincegity for the honour of our beloved coun- 
; try aud glorious profeflion. From the of- 
' ficers whom we have taken prifoners, we 
have been affured, that our cheering tend- 
' ed forcibly to unverve their feamen, as it 
: taught them to believe we had, in the firft 
4 initance, decided on death or victory ! Our 


has been fevere—10brave teliows killed, 

and 22 wounded ; yet when I refer you to 
the annexed wuprecedented fuperiority te 
which we were oppoled, you muft think 
with me, that thofe heroic Britons could 
never have failen on a more gloryous occa- 
fon. 

Among the killed I have to deplore the 
death of that yallant youts, Mr Robinion, 
muiter’s mate, whom you, as an old Spar- 
tan, mut recolle€t ; and inthe lit of wound- 
ed the name of our truly heroic and diftin- 
guidhed Captain unfortunately fands cone 
He wasdangerouily wounded by 
. | a grape-fhot, about the middle of the ac- 
ton, whilft learleisly ftandoug on the cape 
flan, and, by his judicious mapcuviing, 
and gallant exemple, infpirmg a confidence 
of jucceis im every officer and man around 
him. He was wounded in the left fide, and 
has fince fuflered almoft inceffant pain, with 
becoming fortitude ; but I am happy to 
add, he 1s new pronounced out of danger, 
and the ardent prayers of his officers and 
brave crew continue to be offered up with 
Jeamanhke fincerity, for his tpeedy reitora- 
ron to the fervice of his country; with 
whom his zeal, ability, and heroiim, mutt 
ever ftand unrivalled ! amd by whom, if ge- 
Dune merit wants not adnurers, he will, no 
doubt, be ampiy rewarded. He has already 
received the Order of Knighthood and of 
Mert, from his Majefty the King of the 
‘Two which, no doubt, will be fol- 
lowed on the part of our good Sovereign 
(God blefs him) by the Order of the Bath, 
aud an adequate penfion to fupport it. We 
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have jult learned by a flag of truce, the ene. 
mys lots to have been fevere beyond pre. 
cedent, 154 killed, and 316 wounced, 
Your’s truly, 
Jamrs Dunn, Purfer, 
ENGLISH FOKCE. 
Guns. Men, 
Total, S8 258 
FRENCH FORCE. 

Guns. Men. 
8 98 
7 gun-boats, 7 guns, with 

40 men 280 
Total, 97 1073 


The firft efcaped, the fecond was difmak- 
ed, and the third taken. 


In addition to the interefting letter from 
the purfer of the Spartan, relative to the 
brilliant eGlion in the Mediterranean, we 
underfland thot Murat ordered the cap- 
tain to go out and bring im that English fri- 
gate, or he would hang him on iis return.” 
The relult is unknown, ‘The French cap- 
tain left his arm, which may fave his life. 
Caprain B. was wounded in the hip, The 
ball as extra@ted, anid he is likely to recover. 
No other officer wounded, Captain B. had 
previoully tent away the Succeis frigate, 
Capt. Askew, to induce them to come out. 
Upon Captain B.’s arrival at Palermo, the 
King of Sicily fent him the order of Sc Fere 
dinand and Merit, witha moft dattering 
letter. 

‘The pervoir isthe brig captured, and 
taken into Palermo as a trophy of this bri- 
hant aétion with fo unequal force, It was 
fonght within four miles of Naples, and 
three of the batteries of Baia and Prods. 
When the enemy were within range of 
grape from the Spartan, fhe daluted them 
with three cheers, which were diftinctly 
heard by the whole line. On the 25th of 


May Captain Brenton was conflidered out 
of danger. 


OXFORD INSTALLATION. 


The ceremony of inflalling Lord Gren- 
ville as Chancellor of the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford, commenced on the Sd inft. and lafted 
four days. Great preparations were made, 
and much expence incurred, to render the 
ceremony as {plendid as poffible. The mu- 
fical department was under the regulatio 
of Dr Crotch, who devoted 2000 guine 
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cothe payment of vocal and inftrumental 
yerformers. Madam Catalan received out 
of thes fum 4501. and Braham 25 RUIN, 
Seventy-one gentlemen, particular friends 
of Lord Grenville, have had honorary de- 
grees conferred on them, ‘The price of a 
hederoom at Oxford for one week was 30 
guineas; @ flall for one horife, guineas; 
and every thing el/e in proportion. 

The bufinets was entirely finifhed on Sa- 
turday, when the people of Oxford, and im- 
menfe crowds from the furrounding neigh- 
bourhood, were gratified with the 


AERONAUTIC ASCENT OF MR SADLER 

AND SON. 

The afcent was to have taken place at e- 
leven o'clock; but, from accidental caules, 
it was half palt one betore the balloon went 
up. To it was attached a bafket, cantain- 
ing a kitten, affixed to a parachute. The 
aicending of the balloon was fublime be- 
yond defcription, At about the height of 
two miles, the parachute was cut away,and 
the kitten in the bafket began her courfe to 
an element to which fhe was more accuf- 
tomed. ‘lhe defcent of this parachute, for 
beauty and regularity, equalled the afcent 
of the balloon, and there was not a vacilla- 
tion or wavering motion to be obferved, 
The main machine ftill kept rapidly to ieek 
the a moft divine effet was imparted 
to it by the falling of the rays of light upon 
its fuperior furface, which, being reflected, 
gave it the appearance of a fplendid filver 
ord, As long as the eye could diftinguith 
its courle, it continued to fail to the north- 
eaft, over the adjacent county of Bucking- 
ham. It was vilible to all for slmoft two 
hours. Afcer a tranfir of two hours and 29 
minutes, the xronauts alighted about five 
miles N. W. of Newport Pagnell. Their 
deicent was beautiful and gradual for about 
three quarters of an hour. The greatett 
height that the balloon ever afcended was 
not more than 24 miles. 

It would be a ludicrous defcription, could 
we detail the remarks of the ruitics at the 
time of the afcent, or the ftrange reports 
we heard from the country, over which the 
Wondreusmachine floated. One party were 
expreiling their furprife, how the aeronauts 
could get into the balloon, after being filled 
fo full. Another more learned expected to 
fee them mount, the diltended ‘{phere. In 
ts progrefs it {eattered terror uuutterable, 
and thofe ill-informed of what was going 
about them, took it, at leaft, for an angelic 
villtation, if not for the approach of the 
very lat day. The difmay {pread for thir- 
ty miles, and was beyond defcription. In 
fame places, where the exhibition had been 
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heard of, the villagers hailed the travellers 
as they pailed over them, and, at the dif- 
tance of a couple of miles from- the earth, 
thete fhouts were dillin@ly heard, 


TORNADO. 


The following article we have copied 
from Charleiton (South Carolina) papers of 
the lith and 14th of April— 

SAVANNAH, April 7.—A gentleman juft 
arrived from the upper part of the flate has 
communicated to us in fubftance the follow- 
ing diiretling information— 

On Wednefday the 28th ult. the citizens 
of Laurens county were awakened, a little 
before fun-rife, with an inceffant flood of 
rain, a violent wind, and a frequent falling 
of trees. In about twenty minutes, the a- 
larm became general, and the deftruGion of 
every obje& around feemed to be threaten- 
ed, by one of the moft violent tornadoes 
ever witnefled in Georgia. So great have 
been its ravages, that whole forefts have 
been laid proftrate, and fome of the fineft 
high land in this flate rendered a heap of 
ruins. Many of the beft plantations have 
become unfit for immediate cultivation. 
Houtes, fences, and ftock, have been iwepe 
away or deftroyed ; and the diftrets of the 
planters (many of whom were new fetrlers, 
and had jut begun to furmount ther diffi- 
culties) is indeferibable. Some of them 
have loft their all, having neither a horfe to 
plough, nor a cow to milk. 

‘Yhe width of the tornado is fappofed to 
have been about fix miles; but its extent 
has not been afcertained. It pailed over the 
Oakufulyee, about the 7th diitrict of Bald- 
win, in ao eaflerly direction. 


~ 
oe 


DREADFUL STORM. 


On Sunday the If July, London was vi- 
fired by a deftruGive hurricane, which, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning, ap- : 
pears to have prevailed over great part of 
England. Of the progrefs of the florm, and 
the accidents occafioned thereby, we have 
felected the following particulars from va~ 
rious papers— 


— 
= 


Lonpon, July 2.—A vaft number of ac 
cidents heppened in different parts of thie 
metropolis, on Sunday evening, occafioned 
by an hurricane. Mr and Mrs Lemaire, 
of the King’s Arms Chop-houle, in Mary- 
la-bonne Street, were walking down Ru- 
pert Street, about a quarter palt nine o’- 
clock, when a brick parapet, at the top of 
the houfe of Mr Aubery, a liquor mer- 
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chant, was blown down, and it /eil on the 
head of Mrs Lemaire. She was taken into 
the houfe «of Mr Aubery, in a lifelefs fttate, 
and, in a moment, was covered with blood, 
from various fraQures about the head. Sur- 
gical aid was obtained ; and, being taken 
home, fhe died foon afterwards.— Another 
accident happened in Piccadilly, to Mits 
Byfell, daughter of Mr Byfell, in Park 
Street, by the falling of e flack of chim- 
nies. ‘The young lady was walking with 
her mother and brother when the accident 
befel her, and, ahhough walking arm in 
arm, neither of the others received any in- 
jury; but Mauls Byfell was fo much bruiled, 
that the expired on being conveyed home. 
—A light vehicle, in the ftage coach trim, 
was blown off the wheels, at the top of 
Sloan Street, about half-paft-eight o'clock, 
whilft the owner was driving on the box, 
accompanied by another gentieman and two 
fervants in the dickey. One of the fervants 
had his arm broke by the fall ; and the gen- 
tleman who was driving, whom we under- 
ftood to be Mr Sourby, was much bruifed, 
—A fruit woman was killed on the {pot in 
Duke Street, Oxford Street, by the falling of 
a chimney-top. 

A fervant maid, in Weftminfler, was 
ftruck blind, by lightning, on the fame 
night, but recovered the fight of one of her 
eyes on Morday evening. 

Swansea (Glamorganfhire.)—The dire 
eflecis of the uhunder ftorms in this neigh- 
bourhood will be long remembered. One 
of the vanes of a windmill, belonging to 
Morgan Ewan, in Lanfamlet, about three 
nules from thence, having been broken in 
the morning by a guit of wind, feveral !a- 
bouring people were attracted to the {pot, 
fome by curofity, and others to put the 
machinery in order, About three o’clock,a 
very heavy fhower of rain fell, and drove 
between twenty and thirty perfons into the 
mill for thelter ; when, almoft immediately 
on their being thus colle&ed, the ele@ric 
fluid ftruck the roof of the building, and, 
penetrating through it, fet the whole in a 
blaze. The icene at this moment was of 
the moft hocking defcription. ‘The owner 
of the mill was in the loft with two other 
men, beth of whom were killed, and he 
was much injured. The remaming perions, 
about twenty m number, lay in a prom:{- 
cuous heap on the ground floor, apparently 


lifelefs; but, affitance being pros 
cured, they were taken out, and only one 
was found dead. ‘The others were a}! hap. 
pily recovered, and are doing well. No. 
thing remains of the mill but the bare walis. 
A quantity of corn and flour was alfo de. 
ftroyed. 


Surrrietp—On Sunday the If inftant, 
the neighbourhood of Shefhield was vitited 
by a very dreadful florm. The lighn ing 
firuck the houfes of Mr Curr and Mr 
Thomfon, in the Ponds, demolifhing the 
windows, looking-giafles, piure-frames, 
and cupboards im its courfe, and, witha 
tremenduous explofion, rocking the build- 
ings to their foundations. ‘hough it paffed 
through the bed-chambers where the fami- 
lies lay, providentially no perfon was hurt. 
Attercliffe Chapel was ftruck by a flat 
which entered at the belfrey, tore the roof, 
fhattered feveral windows, diflocated flones, 
{plit the board on which the commandments 
are written, and made its way through the 
north-eaft window of the gallery, which it 
burft to pieces, and drove out of the frame. 
—In a field near Broomhall, a very valua- 
ble horfe, belonging to Mr S. Newbould, 
was killed during the ftorm, but, whether 
by the lightning, or by dafhing his head a- 
gait the wall, we have not afcertained. 
‘Vhe latter may have been the cafe, as we 
underftand that other horfesin the field were 
hurt by prancing about in exceilive fright. 


BirmMincuaM.—On Sunday, the towa 
and neighbourhood of Birmingham were 
vifited by a dreadful hurricane, which con- 
tinued for about two hours, and, it is fear- 
ed, has done much damage. During the 
ftorm, the lightning ftruck a large ouk tree, 
in Afton Park, in the vicinity of that town, 
under which a fine colt was ftanding for 
fhelrer. ‘The lightning ftruck the tree at 
about twenty feet from the ground. It 
ftruck the colt between the eyes, and lite- 
rally mafhed its head to pieces. 


Exerer.—On Sunday laft, we had a 
violet ftorm of thunder and lightning, ac- 
companied with a heavy rain, which conti- 
nued for feveral hours, and appears to have 
been general along the coaft. ‘The light- 
ning was uncommonly vivid, and the claps 
of thunder unufually loud and tremendous. 
Bot we cannot find that it has occafioned 
any material injury. 
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COURT OF SESSION, FIRST DIVISION. 
ROXBURGH CAUSE, 


N Thurfday the 21{t June, the Court 
gave judgment on another plea in 
this important cafe. It will be recollected, 
from the former reports we have given of 
this caufe, that the right to the great Rox- 
burgh eftates depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of a claufe in the original deed of en- 
tail, executed by Robert Earl of Roxburgh, 
in 1648. By that deed, the Earl, having 
no fon alive, had called to the fucceflion Sir 
William Drummond, his grandfon {by a 
daughter deceafed) on condition of Sir Wil- 
liam marrying one of his four gramd-daugh- 
ters, the daughters ef his only fon Harry 
Lord Ker, deceafed, and the deftination ex- 
tended to the heirs-male of the marriage. 
Sir William Drummond (who was a fon of 
the then Earl of Perth) accordingly married 
his coufin, Lady Jane Ker, the eldeft of 
Lord Harry’s daughters, and became the 
fecond Earl of Roxburgh. ‘The fu:ceflion 
has continued in the perfons of the heirs- 
male of this marriage down to the ceath of 
the lait Duke, in 1805, the family having 
got their title extended, by a patent of 
dukedom, in the year 1707. By the entail 
in 1648, Earl Robert appointed, that, /ail- 
ing heirs-male of the body of Sir William 
Drummond and Lady Jane Ker (and thefe 
were extin& at the death of the laft Duke) 
the eftates fhould belong ‘* to the eldeft 
dochter of the faid umql. Hary Lord Ker, 
without divifion, and yr heiris male, fhe al- 
ways mareing, or being married, till an 
gentleman of honourl. and lawful defcent, 
wha fall perform the conditions above and 
underwritten ; qlks all failzeing and yr 
feidis aires male, to our neareft and lawful 
airis male qtfemever.” 

Upon the death of Duke William, in 
1305, there were feveral competitors for 
the eftate. Sir James Innes claimed under 
the above claufe, as the dire@ defcendent of 
Lady Margaret Ker, third daughter of Lord 
Harry, as did alfo General Ker, as the heir- 
male general of the firft Earl Robert. Mr 
Ballenden Gawler alfo claimed, as having 
got a right from the laft Duke William, 
who, having conceived that the entail ter- 


minated in his perfon, had difponed the e- 
ftates to Mr Gawler. A vaft deal of Jiti- 
gation followed on thefe competitions. The 
Court of Seffon ultimately determined in 
favour of Sir James Innes; and thisdecifion 
was aflirmed, in effe@, by certain refolu- 
tions cf the Houfe of Lords, 

Lady Effex Ker, the elceft fitter of Duke 
John, who died in 1804, had made a elaim 
to the utle in the Committee of Privileges, 
Her Ladythip now brought an ation, in the 
Court of Seflion, to have it found and de- 
clared that fhe had right to the eftates alfo, 
in virtue of the above claufe. Her princi- 
pal pka was, that fhe was the heir-female 
of the family (of which there wasno doubt) 
and that the term “ eldeft daughter,” ufed 
in the above claufe, was, in the law lan- 
guage of the which time at the entail was 
made, fynon: or of the fame impor: 
with “ heir-female."”—Very ingenious papers 
were put in upon this plea, and long pleac- 
ings took place fome time before. Oy 
‘Thurfday, the Court, after full opinion- 
from each of the Judges, gave judgmenr, 
unanimouily repelling the pleas of Lady Fi- 
fex Ker, and finding fhe could not claim the 
eftates under the entail. 


TREE MASONS. 


On Saturday the 7th July, the Court of 
Sefhon (Second Divifion) pronounced judg- 
mene in the a@tions which have been for 
fome time in dependence, between the ma- 
fter and other office-bearers of the Canon- 
gate Kilwinning, and feveral other lodges 
in Edinburgh, holding of the Grand Lodge, 
and fome perfons who had formerly beer 
themfelves of thele lodges, buc had been ex- 
pelled by a fentence of the Grand Lodge. 

As the applications were inade by the of- 
fice-bearers ior themfelves and the other le- 
gel members, the Court confidered, that 
Mafon Lodges, not bemg corporate bodies, 
could sot fue by their office-bearers, and, 
therefore, pronounced a yudyment, which, 
in refpe@ of the fu'penders infifting, in the 
charaGer of office-hearers of a felf-comftitu - 
ted faciety, not entitled to the privileges of 
a corporation, repelled the reatons of ful- 
peofioa, and refuied an 
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But, at the time time, the Court did net 
feem to doubt, that if a@tions were brought 
by the individuals of the above Lodges, 
who adhered to the Grand Lodge, they 
would be entitled to the exclufive pofleilion 
of the charters, lodge-rooms, and other pro- 
perty belonging to the feverai lodges. 


SCOTS APPEALS. 


ThA ollowikg are the appeals determined 
Houle Lords laf fefhion of Par- 
Jiament, with their determinations gene- 
rally— 

1. Gordon v, Duff.—Affirmed. 

2. Spence v. Auchie and others.—Rever- 
fed in part, and remitted to the Court of 
Seffion. 

3. Mafterton and others v. Meiklejohn 
and others, refpe@ing the Culrofs election 
of Magiftrates. The Court of Seflion found 
that there was not a majority of Counfellors 
prefent to conftitute a legal meeting. —Af- 
firmed. 

4. Hille, Ramfay, refpe@ing the right 
of a way from the farm of Frith to Edine 
burgh, over the lands of Carthy Hall —Af- 
firnved. 

§. Blane Earl of Caffillis.—Difmiiled. 

6. Douglas v. Wilfon.— Affirmed. 

7. Flefhers of Aberdeen Magiftrates of 
Aberdeen, to afcertain the right of the Ma- 
giftrates to charge the duty on rough a- well 
as refined tallow.—Remitted to the Court 
of Sefion, with initrn@ions. 

8. Roxburgh Caufe.—The Houle of 
Lords affirmed the decifion of the Court of 
Seffion in favour of Sir James Innes, in the 
competition of brieves, with General Ker, 
All the other queftions regarding the right 
to the eftates in which Mr Ballenden Ker 
is a party, as difponee of the late Duke, re- 
rmiain undecided. 

RUGAPITULATION 


During the lait 27 feflions of Porliamenr, 
290 appeals from the Court ef Scflion have 
been heard before the Houfe of Lords, only 
>9 of which have been cotaily reveried. 
‘Lhe Scots appeals, Iridh appeais, caufes 
from the Court of Chancery in ingland, 
wis of error, have accumulated to upwards 
of 800, which, with thole daily occurring, 
would, upon the prefent fyftem, take a great 
ruimber of years to decide; bat, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Lauderdale, and 
Nir Angelo ‘laylor, have piven 
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next feffion of Parliament, upon this impo: 

tant dubject, with a view of remedying the 

evil. ° 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

On Tueday the 19th June, the trial of 
William Old esme on before the Court of 
Exchequer, ov the charge of having jn 
pofleflion a ftill, for the purpofe of manu. 
faturing fpiries, without having taken out 
a licence, which fubje@ed him in a penalty 
of L. 500; alfo for having a quantity cof 
wath, amounting to between 800 and 400 
gallons, the penalty for which is L. 10 per 
gallon; the libel was, however, reftriGed 
to 100 gallons, the penalty being 1. 1000: 
m both thefe tums he was found liable by 
the jury. 

‘The ingenuity difplayed by Mr Old, in 
the erection of this ftill, and in the cor ceal- 
ment of it, are rather of a nove] nature, 
and deferve to be made public. fill 
was of very large dimenfions, no lefs than 
60 gallony equal to many uied in the revu- 
lar dittilieries, Old’s ory is fhortly thu — 
Some time ayo, he met with a travelling 
Irifh tinker; he cailed him into his thop, 
which is fituated in the High Street, at the 
back of the Fountain Well, Edinburgh. ard 
afked him, if he ewer made fuch an inftru- 
ment asa ftill? Pat told him,that he could 
not only make it, but ufe it. He then made 
an appointment to meet the tinker in Char- 
lotre Square, where he blindfolded lim, and 
carried him,in a coach,to his fhop; he then 
introduced him into a cellar, by a trap-coor, 
in a dark room, through which be pofied 
from the front to the back fhop; this dcor 
was neatly concealed by a fmall prefs, and 
the paflaye was fo tight that a man could 
fcarcely pafs through it. Here he provided 
his tinker with copper, who, in a fhort tme, 
confuuced a full upon the moft apprevea 
principles ; after which he again blindfolded 
him, and fet him adrift in a different guar- 
ter of the town, 

How long this inffrument was at work 
cid pot appear on the trial; burt, it is evi- 
dent, that a very fhort time would enable 
the proprietor to mect all expences, or pay 
any penalty he might incur. For his {pints 
he found a ready market ; his cuftomersiet® 
their fervants with ready cath for what they 
Wanted ; confequently no names appeares, 
aud he protefiza a votal ignorance of whe 
they were. 

Such was the ingenuity with which Mr 
Old had contrived te conceal his operations, 
that the officers, even after receiving inmfor- 
mation, had the greateft difficulty m find- 
ing out Where the ftill was concealed. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


Thurfday, the 12th ult. came on, before 
the High Court of Jufticiary, the trial of 
Peter Hugham, late clerk to the Collector 
of Fxeife for the Fife dittri@, accufed of 
forging Excife debentures, 

After the evidence was gone through, the 
Jury were addreffed, en the part of the 
Crown by the Solicitor General, and on the 
part of the prifoner by James Simpson, Fig. 
after which,the Lord Juitice Clerk charged 
the Jury, who retired to an adjoming room, 


and returued with a verdi@t, finding, by a 
purality of voices, the charge of forgery 
ret proven, and unanimouily finding the 


ifuing the forged certificate proven. 

‘The Council for the Crown moved for 
judgment; when it was objected, by the 
Coun el for the prifoner, that, as the profe- 
cutor had, in the previeus part of the pro- 
ceedings, reltri¢ted the pains of law libelled, 
to the punifhment {pecified in the ftatute 
libelied on, and had thereby given up the 
charge jor iffuing, at common law ; and, as 
there was no punifhment fpecified in the fta- 
tute, for the crime of iffuing, therefore no 
puniliment could follow in confequence of 
this verdi&. On the other hand, it was 
contended, by the Counfel for the Crown, 
that rhe rettri@ion was only as to the extent 
of pun fiment, but by no means departing 
fiom the charge at common law. 

‘The Court delayed giving judgment, and 
ercired informations, upou the point at il- 
fue, to be given in on the 4th of Angutt. 

Counfel for the Crown, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, Wm, Erfkine, and Wm. Horne, Efqrs. 
advocates; Agent, James Horne, Fiq. wri- 
ter to the fignet. Counfel for the prifoner, 
James Simpfon, and John ‘Tawfe, Efq. ad- 
Vocates; Agent, Mr Peter Hewet, writer 
to the fignet. 


On the 16th July, came on before this 
Court, the trial of John Colfton, accufed of 
The indi@tment flated, that the pri- 
foner, in company with Hobel Whiteford, 
w ife of a foldier in the 73d regiment, who 
pated for his own wife, and a young boy, 
her fon, having applied for and obtained 
Starcers in the houfe of John Sutherland, 
relidenter at Pirneyhall, in the parih of 
Whitekirk, and fhire of Haddington, and 
avng, in confequence, been allowed to ree 
man there till after getting breakfaft the 


maowilng morning, the prifoner, in the e- 


y+ “ing of that day, before leaving the houfe, 
fteal therefrom a web of ftraiking, or 


soarte linen; as alfo, that he opened a lotk- 
July 181}, 
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ed chefl in faid houfe, by falfe keys, and did 
fteal therefrom a filver watch, which had 
heen pledged with dhe faid John Sutheriand 
in fecurity of money owing to him; anc, 
ramediately upon leaving the houfe, the 
theft having been obferved, the priiener was 
followed and apprehended, when the web 
and the watch were found upon him. 

‘The libel was reftrided to an arbitrary 
pumiiment, and the prifoner having plead- 
ed guilty, he was fentenced to feven yeais 
baniflument beyond feas, with the ulual cei- 
tilication, 

Hobel Donald, from Borrowflounnefs, ac- 
cufed of child-murcer, was afterwards put 
to the bar. mdiciment was ar 
common law, the puailhment of which is 
death, and upen the ftatute lately pated, 
which infi€s unprifonment, for a period rot 
exceeding two years, upon thofe females 
who conceal their pregnancy, and who do 
not call in afliftance at the birth, the child 
being found dead. 

‘The public profecutor reftricted the libe? 
to the crime charged iv the ftature; and, 
the prifoner having pleaded guilty, fhe was 
fentenced to be imprifoned, im the tolbooth 
of Linlithgow, until the i9th day of April 
next. 

"The Court next proceeded to confider the 
informations in the cafe of John Macisrlane, 
accufed of uttering bafe coin, when their 
Lordfhips found the libel not relevautly lac, 
and difmiffed the prifoner from the bar.—- 
He was, however, apprehended on a rew 
warrant, and afrerwards admitted to bail. 

The following are the appointments for 
the enfuing Autumn Circuits :— 

NORTH. 

Lorps Justice Crenk aud 


Aberdeen, Friday, 21 September. 
Invernefs, ‘lhuriday, 27 September. 
Perth, Wednefday, S October. 


WEST. 
Lorps Craic and ARMADALE. 


Inverary, Monday, 3 September. 
Stirling, Saturday, Septem 
Glafgow, Wednefday,12 September. 


SOUTH 
Lorps Cursen aud Mexmanop. 


Jedburgh, ‘Thoriday, 6 September. 
Dumfries, “Tueldsy, 31 Septemer, 
Ayr, Nionday, 17 September. 
KIDNAPPING OF CHILDREN 


DETECTED AND PUNISH ZD, 
A cafe of a moft atrocious aud vera 


ted mature was determined, a teow Lo 
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by the Sheriff of Edinburgh, on a com- 
plaint of Mefl. James aud Robert Billet, 
sanufa@urers at Prinlaws, near Leflie in 

ife, and of the mothers and titer of three 
young boys (who had been engaged at 
Me Biffers (pinning mills) with confent of 
the Procurator Fifcal of the county, againtt 
J. Leadbitter, fome time a butcher in 
North Leith, for having him punifhed, and 
the boys reltored to their parents. 

‘The circumftances of the cafe are thefe : 
eadbitter, who, for many months, had 
been in the practice of advertifing for young 
boys for fea, did, about the middle of March 
‘ait, fend off, by the ‘Trafalgar coach, which 
leaves Edinburgh at five o'clock every 
morning, for J.ondon, the faid three boys, 
for Shields or Sunderland, to perfons there, 
to be fent to fea, or difpofed of to the beft 
advantage; and, for each boy, when accept- 
ed, he received a premium of two guineas, 
and was relieved of the charges of tending 
them to Englind. two eldeft boys, of 
the names of Charles Walker and John 
‘indlay, the former about 14, and the 
ter only 13 years old, were turned off the 
coach at Morpeth, and fent to fea; andthe 
youngeft boy, Willam Barr, only 11 years 
old, was carried forward to Shields, where 
he was put on board a vetlel in shevends for 
jeveral weeks; but, hearing by accident, 
that he was to be fent away on fome diftant 
voyage, he privately hi. ide his elci ape, w ithe 
out a hat on his head, or a fhoe on his ogg 
and beyged all the way home cto Lethe, 
ciftance of fully 140 miles, in eight rag 
where he was received with inexpredhble 
joy by his mother, a poor widow woman, 

The mother of Lindfoy traverfed the 
country for ten days, in queit of her child 
mm a fit of defpair; till, by accident, at 
Leith, on her return to Leflie, fhe was in- 
formed thet Leadbitter was in the practice 
ot dif} pofin of children for gain. She 
cordingly plied to him; but, fhocking to 

relate, in place of convinced that he 
Was guilty of a wrong, he declared he was 
tuconfeious of it. ver} Jenient meaiure to 
Lave the boys reftored to their parents pro- 


ving ineffectual, the application to the She- 
besore mentioned, became necellary. 

In the courfe of the imvettigation it 
ed our, that. by this nefarious and inhuman 
Leadbirrer, by his own confeflion, 
Was pocketing at the rate of abour &. 1200 

wnun; that be thought at no crime to 
lend the boys our of their native coumry, 
t the age Se without the conient of 


r parents, though he himfelf acknow- 


€G@ ana wif Se child; en, 


To prevent detection, he took care mos 
to mention the boys names, but their num- 
bers only, in the way-bill of the ‘Trafalgar 
coach, and was moit folicitous to prevent 
their efcape in Edinburgh, and on their way 
to Shieids; but, notwithitanding, fome of 
the boys made their efcape, which genera!- 
ly ended in a quarrel between the guard of 
the coach and L.eadbitter. ‘The Sheriff 
properly appointed Leadbitter to attend 
perionally in Court, to witnels all the inve- 
ttigation going on; but he, apprehenfive of 
his danger, fell upon a Mrataygem to quath, 
if poflible,che matter entirely, On Surday 
the tit July, he and two other perfuns crefled 
the Forth, and travelied to Dy fart and Lef- 
he, and, by grofs mifreprefeitation, did ob- 
tai, from two of the unhappy women, let- 
ters difclaiming the procefs, but which they 
undertiood to be letters to the bovs them- 
felves, whom one of the perions menticned 
he had feen in good health, and would carry 
the letrers to them. Leadbitter produced 
thofe moft improper documents as a bar to 
the aCion; but the women came to Edin- 
burgh, and fatisfied the Sherif that all was 
an umpofition, and reguired that the a@ion 
might be proceeded in. ‘The Sheriff, upon 
the clearell evidence, had no hefitation in 
finding, that the carrying off boys, when in 
a ftate of puberty, furth of Scotland, withe 
out the knowledge or confent of their pas 
rents, is a highly aggravated offence, and 
that the defender had acknowiecged himieit 
guilty thereof; therefore he granted war- 
rant to commit him to jail dor the ip ce ot 
fourteen days, and thereafter, until ! ie fod 
fufticieut caution to reftore the two bovs, 
Walker and Lindlay, to their relations, 
within the {pace of two months, under the 
peualty of L. 6O Steriing, and befides found 
him lable in expences. Before prouounaog 
judgment, the sheriff addrefied Le Cbitver 
impreflive inaoner, importing, that, 
if the utmoit rigour of the law had been a- 
dopted, Le would perbaps have been tricd 

pitally, om place of fuffering an arbitrary 
punithment. Leadbitrer having ac- 
knowledged hindeif to be a hufband anc the 
father of three children, while he unieel- 
ingly declared that he was uncon{cious of 
guilt, truck him (the Sheriff) more foi 
then any other part of his condud. F 
afked him how he would himilelf teei if any 
of his own children bad been fent off, pero 
haps never n nore to he hear of ab he would 
not be active in binging to punill iment 
fuch an impious offender? Letore Cimu- 
him, he reminded him, that paren's 
had the fole dire@tion of their chiudren tu 
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they were fourteen years of age; that, in 
the prefent inftance, he had deprived them 
of this ftatus and comfort, by fending them 
of from their native country for gain, even 
at the bovifh thoughtlefs years of eleven, 
the age of the boy Barr, whom he juft faw 
at the bottem of the table; and that Lead- 
bitter ought therefore to be thankfu! for the 
mild punifhment to be inflicted on him, and 
hoped that he now perceived the grofs enor- 
mity of his crime,and would never be guil- 
ty of the like in future. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


A moft deplorable accident happened, on 
Sunday the 24th June, at Helenfburgh. A 
female child, about four vears old, having 
been left alone, fet her clothes on fire, and 
was moft fhockingly burnt, before any al- 
fiftance could be given her. She wasendu- 
ring the moft diftrefling tortures on Sunday 
afternoon, and it was not believed wonld 
live more than a few hours. Her mother 
had gone to the church, and committed her 
tothe care of her grandmother, who had 
left her for a few minutes, when the acci- 
dent happened. We forbear to comment on 
the ftrong neceffity for taking care that chil- 
dren at fuch an age fhould never be leit a- 
Jone, particularly within reach of a fire or 
boiling water, 

On the 15th June in the afternoon, a boy, 
apprentice to a chimney-iweeper, while 
cleaning a chimney in St Andrew's Street, 
got fixed in the vent, a confiderable way 
up, and remained there berween five and fix 
hours, till, by the interference of the Po- 
lice, a mafon was ordered to take down the 
wall, infide the houle ; and he was thus ref- 
cued from his dangerous fituation, fortue 
nately, without having iuftained much ine 
jury. 

On the 31ft June, a moft melancholy ac- 
cident happened at the Mills of Bught. A 
fine girl, about feven years of age, daughter 
of Mr Macbean, merchanr in Invernets. fell 
into the nuli-lead, and, before any affiflance 
could be afforded, was carried, by the cur- 
rent, under the wheel, where fie was in- 
flantaneoufly crufhed te death. 

On Monday the 2d of July, between four 
and five o'clock in the afternoon, a moft 
tremendous ftorm of thunder and lightning 
tool place at Dundee. The peals of thun- 
der were uncommonly loud, and the light- 
ning was extremely vivid. 

‘The lightning fell on Mr Kiel’s houfe, at 
“onorgan, and did canfiderable damage. 
One of the chimney-tops was thrown down, 
anda great nymber ef fates torn from the 


roof. Moft of the windows were broken, 
and fhartered to pieces. “Vhe lightning ran 
along the bell-wires, and entered three bed- 
rooms, which it entirely difmantled. ‘The 
back was driven from a chelt of drawers, 
and part of the cloth that covered then wae 
burnt. The three maids, who were in the 
houfe at the time, made a narrow efcape ; 
the neck of one of them was a iittle feorch- 
ed. They were all fo much flunned with 
the noife, that it was fome time before they 
could hear diftinély. ‘There were two 
eucks killed Mr aud Miis Kiel were for- 
tunately from home. 

On iriday the 18th July, between one 
and two o'clock, there was a violent ftorm 
of thunder and lightning at Haddington. 
‘The rain came down in torrents, anda yreat 
quanuty of hailitones alfe fell, fome of which 
were of a very unufual fize. At one tune, 
the water roie to upwards of three feet in 
the fireets, and contiderable damage was 
done to fume of the houfes in low fituations 
‘Phe lightning broke upon the fchool-houle, 
and ftruck a large pot which the maid was 
taking off the fire. Fortunately, fhe was 
very flightly injured. 

We are forry to announce a moft melar- 
choly circumttance which occurred on Bel- 
haven Sands, near Dunbar, on the Sd July. 
"The 6th regiment of dragoon guards (or 
carabineers) with a brigade of royal artille- 
ry, were at field practice, under the com- 
mand of Colone!] Goldie, of the carabincers, 
and, in the courfe of the day, the horfe of 
Serjeant Flanagan, of that regunent, fel) 
with him, in confequence of which, the fer 
jeant was unfertunately killed ont! 
by the diilecation ef his 
born in the army, had 
fervice, two of which ipent en the 
Continent, and was a remarkably good and 
zealous foldier. He has lett a wife andtwo 
children to lament his lofs, on whole behalf 
we are happy to oblerve, that the officers 
of the regiment have molt hberally come 
forward, and the nonecommiflioned officers, 
trumpeters, and privates, have each contri- 
buted a day’s pay for the like laudable pur- 
pole. 

We have the painful tafk of announcing 
an afflifting event which has plunged a mott 
worthy and refpectable family in the deep- 
eft diflrefs. David and John, fons of Mi- 
chael Muirhead, Efq. Weft India merchanr, 
Glafyow, were drowned, on the 6th July, 
on their return from Campbelton to Green- 
ock. David was in his 23d year, John in 
his 10th. ‘The circumflances, we under- 
ftand, are as follow:—A party, confifting 
of the unfortunate fufferers, their brother 
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Michae!, ared 12, and a Mr Carlile, left 
Campbelton, on ‘Thuriday lait, in the pac- 
ket. On PF riday morning, when off the 
Cumbraes, it being calm, they all went into 
the packet's yawl; but. a breeze f{pringing 
up, John Muirhead pulled the rope, to get 
on board — ; in doing this, the rope got 
entanghd about his body, and he was ia 
danger of being drawn overboard, ‘The 
others, feeing his periious rufhed 
forward to difengage him, and thus threw 
the whole weight on the bow of the boar, 
which inQantly filled with water, and nearly 
uplet. ‘The whole four young gentlemen 
pitched overboard; but, the rope being in- 
ftantly cut, the aint foon righted, and they 
dilinG by icen to cling to hers being 
all, however, on one fide, the beat again 
upfer, when David and John Muire 
head, heving loft their hold, funk, to rife no 


more. Myr Carhfle and Michael Muirhead, 


being neareft the ftern, were enabled to hold 
by the gunwale ull the packet tached and 
took them on board. 
Accrornt.—Abont fix 
clock tn the evening of Phurfday the 12th 
‘uly, the inflamm. bie air ina conlopit at 
Grange Colliery, near Borrowftounnels, ex- 
ploded and, out of twenty-thre perfons 
who were in it at the time, awful to relote 
the lives of only fix were faved, fevertoon 
having fuitered, namely eight men and rine 
women. TVThis mo melancholy evens, 
which was altogether unexpected and uns 
crea led (accidents, the efledts of inflamma. 
ble air, having been long unknown in that 
prert of the count iy) is underftood to have 
been occ by one of the lufiering 
nien having placed a ina part « 
pit, where, from the ! ate uncommon ¢lr ie 
refs of the rept. here, that air had col! 
ed in ftrength, and of which jhe had } n 
warned by one of the furvivors, and there 
to have Jet fire to it. The fatal effets were 
hot produced by burning, as is common in 
cafes of the explofion of indammabhle air, 
but by its fufocating quality ; and, although 
Dr Stewar t, from Borrow’ founnefs, andtwo 
aiiitants, gave immediate attendance, and 
ufed every means for rettoring fufpenced a- 
mimestion, his endeavours were iuccefsful 
reviving «oly four oxt of the twerty-on: 


Wwe 


f the 


who were brought up ina ffate of infer 
booty, the other two having ert our withe 
receiving snyinjury. Belides the other 
calan satterding this dreadful accident, 
ten chidien, all under mine years of age, 
have been left orphans, and quite deftitute, 
and oht hawe been bereft of their fathe Ts, 
and therefore are nearly as unprovided for. 

~We underftend that a fubicripcon has 
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heen fet on foot, in the neighbourhood of) > 
works, for their relief i, an d the diitre fs is!) 
extended, that we think it a tubject worthy 
the aid of the humare in general; and, we 
hope that a public fubfeription may be fet 
on foot alfo tor their relici. 


On Wednefday the 4ch July, Mifs R—n, 
an inaterefing young woran. from Crail, 
was lodged in the goal of Cupar Fife, upon 
a charge of having potfoned her mother.— 
The poifon, a large quantity of arfenic, was 
given amongft tea; and the unfortur ate 
women furvived the fwallowing it only a 
few hours. ‘The catattrophe excited the 
greateft grief and alarm, ‘There were fee 
veral lodgers in the houfe for fea-bathing, 
to whom, it may well be tuppofed, the hor- 
ror of the fcene, added te a flate of uncer. 
tainty how far the efledts of the peifon 
might extend, were moft diftreiling. It is 
ul derRood, that the unlappy vourg wo- 
man is fubject to periocical tits of infanity; 
and po other fuppofition can he entes ained 
than that it was in one of thofe fits the per- 
petrated the dreadful a@. When in found 
mind, fhe was remarkably dutidul and ate 
tac! ed to her parent. 

Acauwe of a very general utility has 
heen wrroduced into the ftace coach br} 


which received the royal affent lavely, by 


whic -h the drivers of fhag e-coaches are fub- 
jeCed to the fan e penalties, in cafe of iis 
we ty, extortion, &e. as the ariversof hack- 
ney coaches are at prefent liable to, a regue 
lation which has tended io eflecivally to 
pro tel the public {r om the infolence a! d 
brucality of haekney coachmien, ard which, 
it is to be hoped, will be 
gua ly ial lutary etied ts in the cale of drivers 
ot itage coaches. 

On the 12th July, the Joflices of the 
Peace of Aberdeenthire fentenced four ap- 
prentices to two years confinement in Briac- 
well, for deferting their fervices, aud ei 
ing in the army. 


Firnrs—On the night of Tuefcay the 
loth June, the head inn at Callleblaney, 
ireland, kept by Mr Vaughey, was totally 
coniume d by fire. Seve! ‘perio: s are flared 
to have loft their lives, and other nine fo 
creadfully burned as to afford Jitue hopesci 
their recovery, 

On the Sth July, abo: ut four o'clock inthe 
norning, a very alarming fire broke out 1 
the fhop of Mr Th: mton, gunmaker, Pare 
liament Clefe, which, w ith, the thop belongs 
ing to Nir Swan, hairedrefler, were totally 
burnt. By the exertions of the firemen, 
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with their engines, the fire was happily con- 
fined to thefe two flops. 

On the evening of the Eth July, the flour 
on Water of Dighry, belonging to 
she town of Dun fee and held in tack by the 
corporation of bakers, w as burnt to the 
eround, It is not known by what acexitent 
the fire was eccafioned. The 
were not infured. 

A moit aiarmnyg fire broke ont it) te 
Canonyate Founders, on the tie rhe of tre 
eoth July. betwixt feven and eight o'clock, 
which was, however, happily foon extiii- 
guifhed ; and the property, we are giad to 


hear, Was inured, 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


Sir John Lowther Johnf@ene, of Wefler- 
hal!, Bart. has been elected Member of 
Parliament for the borough of Weymouth. 

On the I¥th July, the Right Hon. Wil- 
ham Dundas was uncnimoufly elected Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the boroughs of 
Bouff, Cullen, Kintore, Elgin, and Inverury, 

On the 18th July,the Right Hon. Archi- 
bald Colguhoun, Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, was unanimoully ele@ed Member of 
Parliament for the county of Dumbarton. 

Vhe Senate of the Univerfity of Giafcow 
have chofen the Rev. Dr M’Farlane, Mini- 
fier of Drymen, to be their Dean of 
culties. 

The Silver Arrow, £ iven hy the town of 
Ecinburgh, was fhot for byt} 1 Roy al Come 
pany of Archers, in Hope Park, on Satur 
cuy the 9th June, aad Dr Ni‘Keuzie 
Grieve. 

Saturday, the 7th July, the td given 
by his Majefi y, tothe Royal Company of 
Archers, wes thot for on B Links, 
wis vaded by Claud Ruflell, Dfq. winter to 
the 


eleGion of Chairman ard Dire@ors 
f rthe Chamber ef Commerce and Manu- 
lacures of Fdinburgh, came on the Sth 


curren t when the following gentlemen were 
fit Viz 


CHAIRMAN, 
Tho, Williamfon, Efq. merchant in Leith. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMEN, 
John Wardrop, Efe. banker in Edinburgh: 
Gilchrift, Efq banker in Edinburgh- 
TREASURER, 
Mr Rebert Allan, banker in Edinburgh. 
SECRETARIES, 
Me rs. David Steuart and C, S, Steuart. 


The King has been pleafed to confirute 
and appoint the Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, the Right Hon. John Fofter, Chan- 
cellor of his Majefty’s Fxcheqner of tre- 
lane, the Hon. William Brodrick, the Hon. 
Wihham Eliot, Snowdon Rarne, and 
the Hon. Berkeley Paget, to be Commif- 
fioners for the efice of TYreaftrer 
of his Majetty’s Fychequer. 

The King bas been pleafed to conflitute 
and appomnr the Riche Hon. Charles Yorke, 
Sir Richard Bickerten, Bart. Vice Admiral 
of the Red of his Ma ye {}> y Vleet, 
Robert Ward and James Buller, Efqre, Wil- 
mam Domett, Kig. Vice Admiral of the Blue 
Squadren of his Majey’s theet, Sir Joieph 
£ydnev Yorke, and the Hon, Frederick 
Robinion,to be his Majefty’s Cenumiffions 
for executing theteffice of High Admiral of 
the nited Kin: Great Britain aod 
lreland, and the donnnions, iflands, and ter- 
ritories thereto beler ring. 

King has been pleafed to confer 
the honour of Koighthood on Captain Sir 
James oo Yeo, of the Royal Navy, 
Knight, Commander of the Royal Portus 
guete Malit ary Order of St Bento d’Avis. 

The King has been pleated to appoint 
William Kenrick, Efg. to be Mater his 
Mouefty’s Houfeboid. 

King has be en pleafed conftitute 
and appomt the Right Hen. Robert Dan- 
he Right Hi n. John Jeflreys Earl 

Cam: Knight of the Nobie Order 
of the Garter, Prefident of his Majefty’s 
Council; the Right Hon. Robert Banks 
Farl of Liverpool; the Right Hon. Richard 
tyder, and the Moft Hon. Richard Mar- 
quis of Wellefley, Knight of the Mo? Noe 
ble Order of the Garter, his Mujrftv's 
three Principal Secretaries of State; the 

Elon. Sper.cer Perceval, Chancellor 
and Under Tre of his \Moej-ity’s Ex- 
chequer George Dereys Fig. (comment 
called Lord Lovaince) ; the Ri ght on. John 
Baron Veignmouth; the Right Hon. ‘Cho- 
mas Walls e, and Wiliam Lowther, Tf 
(commonly called Vifcount Lowt! rer) to be 
his Mi jefly’s Commiffioners for the ma- 
nayement of the affuirs in India. 

His Majeity has been pleafed to appoint 
Vice Admiral the Hon. Sir Alexander For- 
refter Cochrane, K. B. to be Governor and 
Conimander in Chief of the ifland ef Gua- 
daloupe and its dependencies. 

The King has been Ppleafed to grant to 
Robert Moorfom Captain of the Royal 
Navy, the office of Surveyor Come of his 
Majetty’s Grenance of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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558 Births and Marriages. 


BIRTHS, 


O@. 18. At Pertaubghur, in Bengal, the 
Lady of Robert L. Anftruther, a fon. 

June 9. At Dalfwinton, the Lady of John 
Thomas Erikine, Efg. younger of Mar, a 
daughter. 

—. At Steeple Afton, the Lady of Rear 
Admiral Lechmere, a daughter. 

1G. At London, the Lady of Captain Phi- 
Jips, a daughter. 

23. At Siennes Houfe, the Lady of Gil- 
bert Chithelm, Efq. of a fon. 

—. At London, the Duchefs of Bedford, 
a daughter. 

24. At London, the Lady of John Spot- 
tifwoode, Elg. of Spottiiwoode, a daughter. 

80. At Kincardine, the Rev. Mr Rae- 
burn Beium baptized three female children 
born at one birth. “They are ali doing well. 

—. Mrs Ham:lron, Gilkericleugh, a fon. 

July 3. At Elder Street, Mrs Rofs, a 
fon. 

—. At Wheatfield, near Fdinburgh, Mrs 
Boyd of Merton-hall, a daughter. 

6. At Sundrum, the Lady of John Ha- 
milton, Efq. yun. of Sundrum,a dauyater. 

9 At Logie Eiphinttone, Mrs Horn 
phaftone, a daughter. 

—. At Tendon, the Right Hon. Lady 
George Berestord, a danghrer. 

bi, At Pinkie Hovie, the Lady of Sir 
John Hope of Crosphall, Bart. a ton. 

—. At Ballyclare, ireland, the wife of 
Samuel Magee, three fous, all Living. 

12. At Bhithefield, in Staffordthire, the 
Riykt Hon. Lady Harriet Bagot, a ion. 

1S. At Comrie Houle, Mrs Clarke, of 
Comrie, « fon. 

it At kdinburgh, the Lacy of Michael 
*. Nicolfon, Efg. of Carnock, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oa. 23. At Madras, the Hon. J. F. E!- 
liott, third fon of Lord Minto, and Privare 
Secretary to the Governor General, to Mifs 
Cafamayjor 

June 9. At St George's, Bloomfbury, 
George Towns, Efg. furgeon, royal navy,to 
Mus Midciemift, of Great Ruflell Street, 
Bloomibury. 

11. At Alloa, Mr John Connal, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Mr Robert Meiklejohn, 
brewer, Alloa. 

—. At Ardrffan, Mr David Poe. to 
Milfs Margaret Orr, daughter of the decea- 
fed Captain Lhomas Orr. 

12, George Cruden, mercharte in Glaf- 
gow, to Agnes Scott, daughter of Robert 


14, At Kirkwall, Alexander Alcock, Pf 
Aberdeen, to Mifs Stewart, eldeft deatan 
of the lare B:!four Stewart, of Burnefs. Fi 
and fifter of James Stewart of Burgh, Ef 

18. At Beifait, the Rev. James eae 
Butfon, fon of the Lord Bihop of Clonfer: 
to Mifs Hefiy Sinclair, daughter of the late 
William Sinclair, 

21. At Dunkeld, Mr John Leflie, writer, 
to Margaret M‘Duff, fecond daughter of 
Mr Cargill. 

—. Robert Drummond, Efq. of Meg- 
ginch Caftle, to Mary, eldeft daughter of 
the Rev. Joleph Phillimore, of Orton, Lei- 
celter. 

23. At St Mary-le-Donne Church, 
don, James M‘Grigor, M. D. infpeQor of 
army hofpitals, to Mary, daughter of the 
late Duncan Grant, Efq. of ‘Vorres. 

25. At Edinburgh, Arthur Crawford, 
I{q. merchant, Belfaft, to Mifs Catharine 
Campbell Lundie, third daughter of Archi- 
bald Lundie, Eig. W.S. 

27. At Berks, Lieut. Gen. Brownr'gg, 
Quarter Matter General of the forces, to 
Mifs Sophia Biffet, youngeft daughter of the 
Jate Rev. Dr Biffet of Kiighton Houfe, Ie 
of Wighr. 

28. At London, by fpecial licence, the 
Hien Henry Murray, to Mifs de Vifmes 

29. At London, Captain Sh ff, roval 
navy, only fen of the late Genera! sheriff, 
to Litiabe:h Aune, eldeft daughter of the 
fare Hon, Dawid Murray, biether to Lerd 
Ehibank. 

$0, At Annat, Jehn M*Millan, Efq. a- 
gent for the Bark of Scotland at Stirling, 
to Marv Margaret, youngeft daughter of 
Cohn Campbell, i fq of Glenmore. 

July 2. At Coldingham Manfe, Mr Wil- 
lian. Rofe, to Nils Herriot Landell, daugh- 
ter { the Rev. James Landell, minifter of 
C .anhgam. 

— At the Manfe of Reay, Caithnefs, 

Wiiiam Sutherland, merchant, Thurfe, 
to Elza, only daughter of the Rev. David 
Mackay, minifter of Reay. 

—. the Rev. James Pringle, Pollock- 
thaws, to Mifs Helen, daughter of Mr John 
Rofiell, Riris. 

5. Vhe Hon. Samuel Hood, to Lady 
Charlotte Netfon. 

—. At Leith Links, James Graham, E{q. 
merchant, Glafgow, to Mifs Patifon, daugh- 
ter of the late John Patifon, Efq. 

6. At Glaigow, John Balfour, jun. Efq. 
merchant, Fdinburgh, to Mifs Helen Pu- 
chanan, fecond daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Buchanan, Efq. of Ardoch. 

&. At Edinburgh, Mr William Brown, 
tide {urveyor of Cuftoms, Burngifland. 
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Deaths. 


Afifs Anne, youngeft daughter of Henry 
can, Rig. merchant 

Mr John Moir, mer- 

chant, to Miis Janet Lilburn, daughter of 

Mr John Lilburn, uphoitterer. 

—. At Irvine, Boyd Miller, Efq. London, 
to Margaret, eldeit: daughter of Robert 
Montgomerie, Efg. of Craighoufe, banker 
there. 

12, At Edinburgh, Mr William Currie, 
Howford, to Mits Henrietta, fecond daugh- 
ter of the late Johu Lang, fheriff-clerk ot 
Selkirkihire. 

—, At Greenock, Thomas Forfyth, Efq. to 
Jane, daughter of the late John Hamuiton, 

‘fy. 
, is. At Bellfield, John Veitch, Efq. of the 
Hon. Eaft India Company’s fervice, to Mifs 
M'Keras, daughter of the late Andrew M'‘- 
Keras, merchant, Leith. 

i6. At Edinburgh, Mr James Duncan 
royal navy, to Mifs Janet Hodge, youngeft 
daughter of the late Mr Alexander Hodge, 
fhipmafter, Bo-nets. 


DEATHS. 


May 3. At Gibraltar, whither he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, Mr 
Peter Wilfon, printer, Ayr, whofe memory 
will be long dear to his friends and acquain- 
tances. 

26. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Ro- 
bertfon, late minifter of Thorpton in North- 
winberland, 

28. At Dundee, aged 91, Mrs Elifabeth 
Fyfe, daughter of the late James Fyfe, Efq. 

—. At Broomlands, Mrs Haldane, wife 
of James Haldane, Eig. 

29. At Edinburgh, after a fhort illnefs, 
Mr David Mountfort, prompter of the 
‘Theatre Roya!, Edinburgh. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mr Ebenezer Annan, 
{mith. 

June At Kinlofs, Mr Alexander For- 
fyth, merchant. 

2. At the houfe of Sir Lucas Pepys, Lon- 
Gon, Jane Elifabeth, Countefs of Rothes. 
She is fucceeded in the ritle by her eldeft 
fon, Lord Leflic, now Earl of Rothes 

—. At the Manie of Largo, in the prime 
and vigour of life, Lieut. John Ol] phant, 
royal navy, after a thore but tewere ills Cis, 
Which he fuftained with unfhaken fortitude 
of mind, 


fignation. 


rengthened by full Unisitian ree 


At Banchory, the Rev. Mr Arthur 


his ieat in Ayrihire, Patrick 
call 4 | oF Caftiel 
At Les do: 


one ef his Majeity’s 
Councillors, 
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5. At Edinburgh, Mary, youngeft daugh- 
ter of Mr Archibald Menzies, merchanr. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elifabeth Ro- 
nald, daughter of the late William Ronald, 
of Wollameraigs, aged 30, 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Fergus, relict of 
James Fergus, Fig. W. 5S. 

At Stirling, Mails Elifabeth Mufcher, 
eldeft daughter of the late Bailie Mutchet, 
merchant there. 

12, At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Sa- 
vile, minifter of the Chapel of Eafe, Canon- 
gate. 

—. At Glafgow, 
merchant. 

14. At Finniefton, Mr David Young, 
merchant, Glafyow. 

15, At Cairnmuir Houfe, Mrs Buchanan, 
relict of James Buchanan, FE fq. 

17. At Aberdeen, aged 69, Mr James 
Chalmers, editor and condu@tor of the A- 
berdcen Journal—a tafk which he ditchar- 
ged with unwearied induftry, ability, and 
zeal, during the long period of. forty-five 
years. 

—. At Lifhon, Capt. G. Hamilton, of 
the royal engineers 

—. At Tayfide, Agnes, daughter of the 
late William Small, Efq. of Kindrogin. 

18. At Glafgow, Alexander Ramiay, 
late of Demerara. 

20. At Balaruc, where he went for the 
benefit of the baths, aged 70, the celebrated 
Montgolfier, the firft who difcovered the 
principles of xroftation, and afcended in a 
balloon. 

21, At Jarrow, Mary Wolf, a native of 
Lamefley, aged 105 years. 

—. At Invernefs, Jean Frafer, fecond 
daughter of Mr Donald brafer, nurferyman. 
This is the third death in the family of Mr 
Frafer, within the fhort {pace of fevem 
weeks, 

—. At Twickenham, aged 7), the Right 
the Countefsof Elgin and Kincardine 
whofe hfe it truly may be faid, has been 
fpent in piety and benevolence. 

—. At Cambuflang Manfe, the Rev. Dr 
James Meck, minifter of chat parifh, in the 
Titt year of his age, and 45th of his mi- 
niftry. 

—. At Appin, Argylefhire, Alexander 
Smith, M.D. About two e’clock in tie 
a'ternoon of that day, he had gone out to 
bathe, and though an excellent fwimmer, 
was unfortunately drowned, in a poo! of the 
river, near the !houfe of Auchindatro ! 

“2. At Rofebank, Andrew Miller, Efq. 
of Dalnair. 

23 At Ayr, Mrs Aird, reli of the late 
Lieut. Gilbert Aird, of the reyal waggon 
train, 


Mr John Hannay, 


24. At 
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560 Stocks and Afari-ets. 


21. At Old Aberdeen, Mrs Licut. 
quharfon, and, on the fame day and how 
her filter, Mrs Schewan, in Pitfichie, 
of Monymutk, 

—. At Fitaroy Farm, Highgate, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Seuwthampton. His. Lordthip 
was butin the 49th year of his age, and, 
withir 2 month before his death, appeared 
im the utmoft vigour of life. Such is the 
frail tenure by which the life of man is held. 
He is fucceeded in his title by his elded fon, 
an infant in the 6th year of his age. 

26. At Burrowmuirhead near Edinburgh, 
Mifs Mary Greenfield, only daughter of the 
deceafed Alex. Greenfield, cabinet-maker. 

—. At his houle, Windfor Caftle, aged 
82, J Beckett, Efq. He was one of the 
poor Knights of Wi indfor, being appointed 
mn the year 1774, and was formerly a pri- 
vate in the life guards, His Majeity was 
fo pleafed with his appearance and figure as 
a foldier, thet he graciouily ordered him 
to fic for his portrait in full length, which 
his Majefty had fuipended in the palace, end 
afterwards recommended him to the then 
Vacaiit fituation as Poor Koight. 

27. At Kirouchtree, William, eldell fon 
of Siz John Heron Maxweil, Bart. 


2s. At Carlifle, aged 73, Richard Jack. 
fon, Ff. one of the Aldermen of the (gr. 
poration of Ceriifle; a very worthy ang 
highly refpected charaGer, both in a@ive 
and domettic life. 

—. At Limefield, Eliza M'Intohy, 
of ‘Thomas Gloag, Efg. of Chapelron. 

—. At Adderfley-hail, near Stucke Gr. 
dington, Bucks, aged 95, Colonel Skene, fore 
merly an American loyaliit. 

$0. At Edinburgh, Mr George Michie, 
royal navy. 

Lately, at Wefruther, Mare 
garet Jordan. She had bee hain of 
70 years in the Blantyre famil: 

Lately, at Old azed James 
Clark, Eig. of ‘Yiilycorthy. He had ja 
been an uleful magiftrate in his native cit 
of Old Aberdeen, and, in private ].fe, v 
aman of the friGeft integrity, an) m 
ineflenfive manners. Befides cen! cra! 
jums to his relatives, he has bequest! 
1... 500 as a fund for the annual purcbale 
coals to the poor of Old Aberdeen, 1. ic 
to the infirmary, L. 100 to the Luna: 
Afylum, and L. 100 to the Poors Houk of 
Aberdeen. 

(Several Deaths unavoidably deferred ) 


Price of Stocks. 
Bank 3 per cent. 
1810. Stock. | Omniam. Consols, 
‘uly 2.) 2584 Co 
16. | 2602 
23. | 260; 68; 


Prices of Grain per quarter, 
Li Ted 


isl. | Wheat | Barley. 


' 
Jure 25.185 129} 34 48 | 25 $7) 


] > 

Juiy 2980 120] 52 48 | 25 36] 50 
120,34 48 [24 So 
16.{80 122/36 48 w 
€3.]73 1221/32 45 ]20 & 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Miea!, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Prices of Groin at Haddirgicn. 


Pease and 

1810, Oatmeal. Barley Viea! 
Bolls, | Price. Bolls.) Price. 

vuly 3. 286 [22 21 | 60 J17 16 
10. = 137 16 

17. 200 21 56 18 

24. 22 2 44 19 


| Wheac. Barley. | Oacs, | Pease. 


Se se de ie 

31 51] 27 34} e2 99] 24 
July 6. [33 52127 36}24 SO} 25 
13. 133 52498 35}24 SO] 2 

20. 134 52$25 Dim — 


TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M‘D. and the Essay on Christian Names, will appear ia Our next. 


G. S. N. M. Alpinus, will not suit our miscellany. 
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